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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


TOWARDS A 
NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Not LONG AGO a well-known Ameri- 
in magazine featured our Prime 
Minister, Mr. McKenzie King, as 
the 
tion underneath suggesting that 


man of week,” with a 
t last Canada had achieved nation- 
dd. Grateful as we are for such 

cognition outside our borders, we 
ist point out that whatever degree 
nationhood we have reached did 

happen in any one particular 
It is the 

ng and inevitable historical pro- 


1 


culmination of a 


ess, marked by high-lights such as 
the recent Act of Parliament estab- 


nct from the previous status of 
“British subject.” It is reflected in 
the widening areas where Canada 
expresses an independent foreign 
licy. Even with the qualifications 
still must make, Canada is in- 
reasingly recognized as a nation in 

her own right. 
look inside our 
boundaries are we a nation yet, or 
are we nine provinces, two major 
races and assorted smaller ethnic 
? When it comes to matters 


groups 5 
like taxation powers and provision 


But when we 


of social security, provincialism is 


Conferences 
have to be called in which the most 
delicate negotiations go on between 


very much to the fore. 


Dominion 
Government and the nine provinces. 
We are familiar with this picture. 
We deplore it, and we rejoice in the 


repesentatives of the 


recent steps which seem to promise 
an end to some of the worst Domin- 
ion-Provincial conflict. It is easy 
to discern a growing national senti- 
ment, impatient of the narrow pro- 
vincialism which has blocked social 
progress on many fronts. 

In voluntary organizations, these 
tensions reflect themselves in many 
ways. Many of our national organ- 


izations began as federations of 


provincial associations. They have 
developed but slowly a genuine co- 
hesion and a point of view wider 
than the sum of the individual parts. 
This is the natural form of growth 
wherever activities have their roots 
in strong and distinctive provincial 
efforts. The Canadian Association 
for Adult Education has in many 
ways followed the typical pattern. 
established as a national 
clearing house and co-ordinating 
body at the request of people en- 
gaged in provincial adult education 
or university extension work. Its 


It was 





council is still made up, in large 
part, of representatives of provincial 
interests. But five years ago the 
C.A.A.E., in co-operation with the 
C.B.C. and the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, launched National 
Farm Radio Forum, its first full- 
fledged program designed for na- 
tional use. Citizens’ Forum followed 
two years later. In both cases the 
listening groups are organized pro- 
vincially, but the study material and 
the broadcasts originate nationally. 
Policy and plans are determined on 
the basis of the interests expressed 
by the participants and the provin- 
cial offices. 

This set-up has proved itself 
sound. One recurring problem, 
however, is to maintain the project 
on a vigorous national scale, and 
at the same time to facilitate its 
adaptation to regional needs and in- 
terests. Obviously a broadcast on 
the national level about farm prices 
or health standards cannot introduce 
the distinctive aspects which the 
topic assumes in each of the nine 
provinces. From time to time cri- 
ticism arises, or groups refuse to 
take part, because they feel the 
Forum program does not touch the 
point where their specialized in- 
terests lie. 

But surely one of the reasons 
why we are so beset with provin- 
cialism is precisely because so few 
agencies operate from a_ national 
point of view. Farm Radio Forum 
has brought the fruit-farmer in the 
Okanagan valley the views of the 


dairy farmer in Quebec and vic 
versa. Much to their surprise, the, 
find that they have over-riding com. 
mon concerns about prices and ta;. 
iffs and community welfare. Far 
Forum findings over and over again 
express the new national viey. 
point that the project has brought | 
thousands of farmers. That neigh. 
bourliness which is one of the mos 
important by-products of National 
Farm Radio Forum, extends no 
just along the same road, but across 
the breadth of our country. In 
short, this program is developing ; 
genuine national outlook among 
farm people. This is a most im- 
portant contribution. No criticism: 
about lack of attention to regional or 
provincial problems should be i- 
lowed to jeopardize this great 
achievement. 


J.HM 





Cover Picture 


Thousands of veterans were in- 
troduced in the services to dis- 
cussion methods. Classes 
current affairs were a regular 
feature of many training courses 
Problems of civilian re-ortenta 
tion were given informal grou 
attention in some army rehabil:- 
tation centres. This picture 
catches the informal atmosphere 
which creates frank and free 
discussion. A wounded veteran 
discusses with a group of 
N.C.O.’s some of the problems 
he has met and overcome. 
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DISCUSSION TRAILERS 

From time to time we have heard 
controversy among the ranks of 
those who use films as a basis for 
group discussion, as to whether the 
discussion trailers,” produced by 
the National Film Board, add to the 
efectiveness of the film proper. It 
has been said that these four-minute 
atures, which show a group of 
real people beginning to discuss the 
issues raised in the film, distract the 
sudience from the questions which 
would otherwise arise naturally from 
their own situation. 

This argument is more important 
sound. Discussion 
trailers happen to be a completely 
new film technique developed only 

few years ago by the National 
Film Board, and still in process 
There 


may 


is still an 
ccasional question in film circles as 

whether they are worth the cost 
{ production. 


t refinement. 


We have made no survey to estab- 
lish audience reaction to the trailer. 


Wr 


Ve have, however, an interesting 
example to report. Recently we 
howed a one-reel film on rehabilita- 
tion, followed by a discussion trailer, 
a small audience. These people 
were all leaders of discussion groups 
The dis- 
ussion after the showing turned out 
be most lively. The chairman 

| it to a halt with considerable 
iculty when time was up. Then 
the group evaluated the effective- 
f the film and the trailer as a 
lude to group discussion. This 


ne kind or another. 


was the first time any of them had 
seen a film used to initiate discussion. 

They agreed unanimously and 
enthusiastically that the discussion 
trailer had been invaluable. They 
even said there would have been no 
discussion without it! The film 
itself happened to be rather an un- 
fortunate choice. The sound-track 
was so faulty that the narration 
could be heard only in brief snatches. 
It presented the salient facts about 
the government’s rehabilitation pro- 
gramme, and was quickly judged by 
the audience to be “propaganda”. 
They said it painted too rosy a pic- 
ture, and didn’t show any of the rea 
problems which arise as veterans re- 
turn to civilian life. In our opinion 
the trailer had certain weaknesses— 
the first half was halting and artifi- 
cial. Nevertheless, it portrayed a 
real conflict of opinion between a 
veteran and a war-worker, and this 
was enough to get the audience 
going. In spite of a poor film, they 
had a fruitful and vigorous dis- 
cussion. 

The conclusion we draw is that 
the discussion trailer provides that 
extra stimulus which transforms an 
audience from passive watching to 
active group thinking about the 
problems presented. A _ skillful 
chairman might be able to do this 
without the trailer. 
mensely 


His task is im- 
because of the 
An inexperienced chairman 
could hardly get along without the 
trailer. 


simpler 
trailer. 


J.H.M. 





® Here’s an account of facilities 
for veterans to take up farming, and 
the success of this program to date. 


Veterans Turn to the Land 


By S. C. 


SINCE time immemorial veterans of 
successful wars have been rewarded 
by grants of land or assisted land 
settlement.* The soldiers of Caes- 
ar’s legions on their return to 
Rome were rewarded by grants 
of land. settled many 
of his followers on the land. In 
the early history of Canada the 
first settlements were formed by 
French and English military leaders 


Napoleon 


and were made up of veterans of 
Even follow- 
ing recent wars governments have 
continued to look to the land to ab- 
sorb large numbers of their service- 


successful campaigns. 


men. So long as land was plentiful 
and farming was organized on a 
more or less self-sufficient basis this 
back-to-the-land policy presented ne 
serious economic or social problems. 
With a growing scarcity of pro- 
ductive land suitable for settlement, 
settlers have often found themselves 
attempting to gain a living from land 
unsuited to cultivation, land which 
in many cases had previously been 
abandoned after a futile attempt to 


make a living. Recent settlement 


*Robert England, Soldier Settlement: 
Revising the Oldest Rehabilitation Pro- 
spectus. The Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, Vol. XX, No. 4, 
November, 1944. 


Hudson 


schemes have sometimes been hand- 
capped by reason of the fact that the 
operating unit provided was not 
The successful farm oj 
today is a complex business under- 
taking involving the investment oj 
large amounts of capital in machin- 
ery, livestock and in the financing o 
current needs during the operating 
year. A moderately large volume oi 
business is necesary to provide edv- 
cation for the farm family and a 
standard of living consistent with 
that enjoyed in urban areas. Before 
committing himself and his family t 
an undertaking which may have t 
be abandoned after wasted years 

hard work and privation, a prospec- 
tive settler would do well to prenare 
a simple budget. The 
sources of income should be listed 
together with a conservative esti- 
mate of income to be derived from 
each. Against these should be listed 
such expenditures as annual pay- 
ment of interest and principal on his 
loan, taxes, labour, feed, seed, fertil- 
izers, machinery operating costs, and 
finally the estimated expenditure for 
family living. Providing such a bud- 
get is correctly drawn up a credit 
balance is the first sound step to 
wards a successful farm enterprise. 


economic. 


probable 
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After the last war approximately 
25,000 veterans went farming under 
the Soldier Settlement Act at an in- 
tial cost to the Government of about 
109 million dollars. As at March 
31, 1945, 5,185 were still under the 
scheme ; 5,025 had repaid their loans 
in cash and 1,059 by sale of their 
properties on time. As a result of the 
experience gained under the Soldier 
Settlement Scheme and other rehab- 
iliatation measures following World 
War I important changes have been 
made in planning for the re-estab- 
lishment of our veterans of today. 
Assisted rural settlement is provided 
under the Veterans’ Land Act. The 
need to limit the taking up of full- 
time farming to veterans who have 
a sound practical farm background 
has been recognized. Rural homes 
in the form of small holdings have 
been provided for those desiring to 
engage in part-time farming and ob- 
tain the major part of their income 
from outside employment. The lim- 
ited ability of newly established vet- 
erans to make repayments has been 
recognized in the more generous 
financial assistance provided. More 
strict control is being exercised in 


the choice of land and in the prices 


paid. Through the provision of vo- 
‘ational and university education 
veterans are being more adequately 
equipped to take their place in civil- 
ian life and to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. Limited financial 
assistance towards the re-establish- 
ment of veterans in urban areas is 
also available through the Re-estab- 
lishment Credit Grant as provided 


under the War Service Grants Act, 
1944. 


THE VETERANS’ LAND ACT 

Under the terms of the Veterans’ 
Land Act of 1942, financial assist- 
ance is available to the qualified vet- 
eran who wishes to engage in farm- 
ing as a full-time occupation. Aid 
is also extended to veterans who are 
not fitted by experience, tempera- 
ment, aptitude, or physical fitness to 
make a success of a purely agricul- 
tural undertaking. Assistance along 
these lines is directed towards the 
establishment of rural or semi-rural 
homes in the form of small holdings 
settlements or part-time farming 
coupled with industrial, commercial 
or other employment from which 
the veteran will derive his principal 
cash income. This appeals to many 
veterans who desire to follow the 
trade or profession in which they 
are already skilled and at the same 
time enjoy 
advantages 
small place 
offer. 

Service with the Armed Forces 
does not automatically qualify any 


the security and other 
of rural life which a 
in the country has to 





DR. S.C. HUDSON has made a 
special study of the provisions 
under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
He is an agricultural economist 
working for the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. The views 
expressed here represent his own 
opinions, not necessarily those 
of the Department. 














veteran to participate. Such service 
must be supported by evidence of 
good character, stability and thrift 
mm the part of the veteran, and his 
wife if he is married. Reasonable 
assurance is required that the vet- 
eran has adopted a soundly planned 
scheme of life and that he is in all 
respects ready and qualified to as- 
sume the responsibility of home 
ownership and the observance of his 
settlement contract. In the case of 


twenty-five years, with interest a 
three and one-half per cent, amor. 
tized. The balance of the cost of 
land and improvements over what 
the veteran contracts to repay, a. 
mounting to about 24 per cent of the 
purchase price, is borne by the Goy- 
ernment. In addition, the veteran js: 
made a gift of the investment ip 
stock and equipment up to a mazxi- 
mum of $1,200 after having satis. 
factorily fulfilled his contract for a 


Veterans Should Investigate Deserted Farms With Care 


veterans proposing to engage in full- 
time farming a thorough knowledge 
of practical farming is required. 
The Act provides a maximum of 
$6,000 to cover cost of land, im- 
provements, livestock and farm 
equipment or fishing equipment, of 
which not more than $1,200 may be 
used for the purchase of livestock 
and equipment, or fishing gear. The 
veteran is required to deposit cash 
equivalent to ten per cent of the cost 
of the land and improvements at the 
time of application and to sign a 
contract to repay two-thirds of the 
purchase price over a period up to 


period of ten years. Maximum gov- 
ernment assistance to a veteran un- 
der the Veterans’ Land Acct is, there- 
fore, provided on an investment of 
$4,800 in land and improvements 
and $1,200 in livestock and equip- 
ment. 


Further provision is made under 
the Veterans’ Land Act for loans to 
veterans who own farms up to 4 
maximum of $4,400, but not to ex- 
ceed 60 per cent of the value of the 
land and permanent improvements, 
for purpose of paying off a mort: 
gage, to make improvements or buy 
livestock and equipment. Of this 





not more than $2,500 or 50 per cent 
of the value of the land and build- 
ings may be advanced for the pur- 
chase of livestock and equipment. 
Mortgage loans are repayable in full, 
with interest at three and one-half 
per cent over periods up to twenty- 
five years. 

Provision has recently been made 
‘or non-repayable grants up to $2, 


Affairs. An agreement between the 
veteran and the province concerned 
will cover conditions of land tenure 
and ultimate ownership in each case. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT BENEFITS 
TAKEN UP BY VETERANS 
TO OCTOBER 31, 1945 


Up to October 31, 1945 well over 


300,000 veterans had been dis- 


A Well-Kept Farm Offers Quicker Returns 


320 to veterans settled on provincial 
lands, or for Indian veterans settled 
within Indian reserves, for the pur- 
chase of building materials and other 
construction costs, clearing and pre- 
paration of land for cultivation, pur- 
chase of livestock and farm machin- 
ery, machinery or equipment essen- 
tial to forestry, commercial fishing 
equipment, trapping or fur farming 
equipment, but not breeding stock, 
and essential household equipment. 
Working arrangements are being 
negotiated with the provinces and 
the Department in charge of Indian 


charged from the Canadian Armed 
Forces. During this period 18,705 
applications for assistance under the 
Veterans’ Land Act had been re- 
ceived. Of this number 11,394 had 
been dealt with and of these 8,277 
had qualified as of that date. Of 
those qualified 3,108 were for full- 
time farms, 5,059 were for small 
holdings and 110 were for small 
holdings combined with commercial 
fishing. The distribution of those 
qualifying according to administra- 
tive regions is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 





Number of Veterans having Qualified for Assistance under 
Veterans’ Land Act by Regions as at October 31, 1945. 


B.C. Alta. 


136 522 
653 286 
15 + 


804 


Full-time Farming 
Small Holdings 
Commercial Fishing 


Totals 


Up to October 31, 1945, 867 vet- 
erans had been established on full- 
time farms with an average invest- 
ment of $3,953 in land and perma- 
nent improvements, and of $1,075 
in stock and equipment. The average 
size of farm in this group was 190 
acres and the average cost, including 
permanent improvement to be effec- 
ted, slightly over $20 per acre. In 
addition to the above, a further 34 
veterans were given loans averaging 
$1,484 for paying off existing en- 
cumbrances and making permanent 
improvements on their own farms, 
and $1,032 for the purchase of stock 
and equipment. 

A total of 1,062 small holdings had 


been taken up with an average in- 
vestment of $3,907 in land and per- 
manent improvements, and $366 in 
stock and equipment. 


In addition, 
loans were made to five veterans for 
the removal of encumbrances and 
making permanent improvements on 
small holdings already owned. Dur- 
ing the same period 28 veterans were 
established on commercial fishing 
small holdings involving an average 
investment of $2,135 in land and 
permanent improvements, and $1,- 


O83 in equipment. 


Sask. Man. Ont. Que. 
891 
141 


l 


812 1033 


Mari. 


323 
550 
70 


943 


Total 


3,108 
5,059 
110 


8,277 


396 708 
350 2676 
4 10 


750 3394 


132 
403 
6 


541 


To sum up, during the period end- 
ing October 31, 1945, a total of 1,957 
veterans were in the process oi 
being established under the provi. 
sions of the Veterans’ Land Act on 
farms or in rural homes in connec. 
tion with which the conditional grant 
by the government averaged about 
$1,600 to each veteran. In addition 
39 were given mortgage loans. 

Recognition of the need of vet- 
erans for financial assistance in the 
establishment of urban business en- 
terprises or urban homes has been 
given in the provision for re-estab- 
lishment credit grants. During ¢! 
period up to October 31, 1945, 48: 
420 veterans had received beneiits 
under the Re-establishment Credit 
provision of the War Services 
Grants Act amounting to $8,346- 
060, or an average of $172 each 
The fact that while the State is com- 
mitted to an average conditional 
grant of some $1,600 to those 4- 
ready established under the Vet 
erans’ Land Act, the average amount 
drawn to date under the re-establish- 
ment credit is only $172, may i" 
dicate a disparity between the finan- 
cial assistance to veterans electing 
to take part in the “back to the lan’ 





vement’ under the Veterans’ 
‘and Act and those desiring to en- 
vage in urban business. While a part 
‘this disparity may be explained on 
the basis of only a partial payment 
the re-establishment credit having 
heen made, the re-establishment 
lit to which even a veteran with 


vears overseas service would be 


has undoubtedly made the task of 
administration under the Veterans’ 
Land Act more difficult by virtue 
of the fact that many veterans not 
adequately qualified for either full- 
time or part-time farming are being 
attracted by the greater financial 
benefits to be derived. 


It is reasonable to expect that in 


Small Holdings Offer Many Advantages 


ntitled would be $1,080 while the 
laximum conditional grant under 
the Veterans’ Land Act is $2,320. 


iddition, the veteran electing to 


the re-establishment credit is 
not eligible for educational benefits 
hich the veteran who receives as- 
sistance under the Veterans’ Land 
\ct may also have the advantage of 
lurther vocational or university 
training. Such a disparity in benefits 


the light of further experience gained 
in the rehabilitation of our service- 
men amendments in the provisions 
for the re-establishment of veterans 
may be made. Additional assistance 
in the form of credit at a low rate of 
interest to enable qualified veterans 
to establish a business enterprise or 
a home in an urban centre would 
serve to equalize benefits to veterans 
who desire to become urban citizens. 





> City planning will fail unless 
citizens participate in it at every 
step, says a prominent town planner. 


City Planning Needs Public 
Support 


By E. G. Faludi 


In many Canadian cities today there 
is hopeful expectation of a change 
for the better. This is particularly 
true in those industrial cities where 
extremely rapid growth has occurred 
at the expense of living conditions 
A great many Ontario cities are 
now in the process of planning to 
change undesirable conditions. Blue- 
prints for future developments are 
in preparation. All this is being 
done by planning commissions com- 
posed of public-minded citizens, in 
many cases working in collaboration 
with city-planning consultants. 
Town-planning is popularly con- 
sidered an engineering work which 
improves the physical aspect and the 
public services of a city. Very 
few people realize that this is but 
one phase of a gigantic job which 
must be undertaken in every Cana- 
dian city which desires improvement. 
In reaching the main objectives of 
creating better living and working 
conditions in the city, the most press- 
ing needs are those dealing with the 
adjustment of all social, cultural, 
economic and physical problems ; for 
the residential and industrial areas 


10 


of a city should function satisfac. 
torily in themselves and harmoni- 
ously in relation to the whole. Un- 
fortunately, most of the issues 
involved in such problems are not 
fully understood by the citizens, or 
by the people who represent the 
citizens. 

Recent experience in cities suc 
as Windsor, Hamilton, Peterbor- 
ough, Stratford, and Kenora, and 
in the past, in Toronto, have con- 
vinced me that a large-scale edu- 
cational program must accompan 
the work of the planning commissici 
and its technical advisors. 

The democratic constitution 
this country logically encourages thi 
use of a democratic method. T' 
particular method to be used depent: 
very much on local conditions. As 
it has not yet been initiated by other 
agencies, the responsibility for devis- 
ing and carrying out the education® 
campaign rests with the city plan 
ning consultant or with those altrv- 
istic and civic-minded citizens wh 
have time and knowledge to be cot: 
cerned with it. 
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Past Failures of Master Plans 


The importance of submitting 
planning problems to the public is 
well demonstrated by the number of 
master plans which have fallen by 
the way for lack of public interest 
and support. The fate of the To- 
ronto Master Plan is representative 
f this tendency. This plan was 
prepared by a planning commission 
ind 5 technical advisors with little 
r no public participation in the 
olution of the problems involved, 
ind without consideration of the 
leas and demands of the citizens. 
laborately reported, and explained 
n technical language, the proposals 
were not generally understood. 
Faced suddenly with needs and 
problems of which they had not been 
strongly aware the citizens were not 
nvinced that better 
uild be achieved. No incentive to 
demand improvements had been pro- 
vided. A greater effort to acquaint 
itizens and city council with the de- 
tails of planning and to reduce the 
planning vocabulary to simple terms 
' human advantage, would have 
reated the necessary interest and 
helief in the feasibility of the plan. 


something 


Public Participation in Planning 


The economic and social support 
if the people will not materialize un- 
less there is some relation between 
the plans, the people for whom the 
plans are made, and the economic 
/pportunities of the civic administra- 


tion. This involves a collaboration 
etween the city council, the citizens, 


and the planning commission during 
the process of the work. The ideal 
solution is the realization of a plan 
which has emerged from the de- 
mands of the people and the city 
council expressing the people’s de- 
sires. 

Experience in cities in which I 
have been working, leads me to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding the meth- 
ods of creating public interest. 

Permanent collaboration and un- 
derstanding is necessary between the 
city council, the city planning com- 
mission, and the consultant, in order 
to recognize problems and to dis- 
cover ways and means of solving 
them. During the planning, all items 
should be made public—through 
and radio, and _ through 
meetings of all agencies concerned 
with civic affairs. 


press 


In addition, pub- 
lic meetings should be held with the 
official agencies concerned with the 
social, commercial, cultural, finan- 
cial, industrial, labour, professional, 
and the many other aspects of city 
life. Planning problems prepared by 
the city planning commission and 
the consultant should be submitted 
for discussion to such _ bi-weekly 


meetings. The city planning com- 





DR. E. G. FALUDI, Director 
of Town Planning Consultants, 
Toronto, has prepared master 
plans for a number of Canadian 
cities. First in Italy, now in 
Canada, he has had wide experi- 
ence in town planning. 














Model Plan For Thorncrest Village 


mission members should be con- 
stantly supplied with the discussion 
material of each meeting. City Coun- 
cil members should be invited to 
every meeting and discussion, and 
they should be given the opportun- 
ity of expressing opinions independ- 
ently of what the city council as a 
body is thinking. 

Radio forums should be arranged 
to explain all planning items. To 
attract an interested listening au- 
dience, such forums should be in- 
formal and controversial. 


Collaboration of Youth 


A long-term program, over a 20 
to 30 year period, quite naturally 
does not capture the imagination of 


everybody. If a plan cannot 
effected in the next two or thre 
years, most people are willing 
drop it in preference to more short- 
run, less satisfactory, solutions 
However, the Master Plan of a cit 
cannot be made for a short tern 
Because the problems involved are 
highly complex and the economic 
factors needed for the realization of 
the plan are numerous, at least %0 
years time is needed to make 
workable. 

Therefore, the collaboration of re- 
alistic young people, in addition t 
that of older and more experience 
people, is required in any city plan- 
ning commission. While it is true 
that these have little experience in 
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ivic affairs, they have the added en- 
thusiasm and imagination needed for 
a long-term project. The organiza- 
tion of those youth groups which 
represent the population between the 
years of 18 and 30 is extremely im- 
gortant. These are the real action 
oroups who will work with enthus- 
iam and interest for the ultimate 
bjectives, both short and long- 
term. 

No success can be expected with- 
ut intelligent organization involv- 
ng the full-time services of a per- 
son preparing meetings, making out 
the agenda, working through the 
press and radio, approaching indi- 
viduals and groups and creating all 
the necessary conditions for diffusion 
f the planning problems. 

If it is not realized that city plan- 


ning is a public service, providing 
better living conditions within the 
ity, and involving problems of im- 


mediate concern to both civic admin- 
istration and citizens, there will be 
no funds available in any city for 
the efficient handling and imple- 
menting of city planning. 


Su ‘cessful Methods Used 


Practical results have been achiev- 
ed lately in Hamilton, where the 
first. metropolitan planning corn- 
mittee of Ontario was recently 
formed. This committee, composed 
{a representative of the City Plan- 
nng Commission of Hamilton, and 
lelegates from the adjacent muni- 
‘ipalities, will deal with all the prob- 
lems within the city and the sur- 


rounding municipalities. 


Windsor has produced a most ex- 
emplary educational program. In 
addition to general public meetings 
and meetings with various civic 
agencies, a series of zoning meetings 
are now being held with people liv- 
ing in all those areas affected by 
zoning proposals. Opportunity is 
given every property owner and ten- 
ant of the area concerned to express 
opinions on the utility and desirabili- 
ty of the proposals for the area and 
for the city as a whole. 

In Peterborough neighborhood 
groups are discussing neighborhood 
problems and bringing them to the 
city planning Commission for in- 
corporation in the plan. 

The Stratford and the Etobicoke 
Planning and Development Councils 
meet monthly to deal with the pro- 
posals of the planning consultant. 
These proposals are then referred to 
the people of Etobicoke and Strat- 
ford for further discussion. 


National Information Needed 


Up to the present, there has been 
no one policy for the publication of 
planning information for public con- 
sumption. If the provincial and 
dominion planning agencies would 
collaborate in the production and 
distribution of a uniform type of 
educational material, a great many of 
the difficulties now encountered in 
communities which are less informed 
about planning problems would be 
minimized. 

Such information would help to 
eliminate many of the town-planning 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 





> In these times parent education 
is crucial. Money must be found to 
support it on a much wider scale. 
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Next Steps in Parent Education 
By S. R. Laycock 


SOMEONE has said that parenthood 
is the last stand of the amateur. For 
all other jobs some training is re- 
quired. Doctors, lawyers, nurses, 
school teachers, accountants, typists, 
plumbers, mechanics, 


bakers, tailors—all of these require 


electricians, 


training before they are accepted as 
competent to perform their duties. 
However, for the intricate job of 
guiding the physical, social and intel- 
lectual development of children, it 
has been assumed in the past that 
no training at all was necessary. It 
has been thought that with parent- 
hood came some God-given knowl- 
edge of how to look after children. 
Surely the most casual observation 
should convince even the ordinary 
person that 

make 


so—that 
mistakes in 
guiding both the physical and per- 
sonality development of their chil- 


this is not 


parents serious 


dren. 

There are, however, many signs 
that society is beginning to take seri- 
ously the question of seeing to it 
that parenthood does not remain an 
This takes two 
First of all, there is in- 


unskilled trade. 
directions. 
creasing provision of education for 
family through 


living systematic 
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training of boys and girls of teen 
age. ‘This broad education for family 
living as a part of training in and 
for human relationships is the suc- 
cessor of the rather narrow concep- 
tion of sex education of the past. It 
definitely includes systematic train- 
ing in the understanding, the care 
and the guidance of children. The 
second trend is that of increasing 
provision for parent education, that 


is, education for practising parents 


These two trends towards making 
parenthood a skilled trade are com- 
plementary. The more training 
parents bring to their job, the more 
eager they will be to discuss the 
practical applications of principles t 
the problems they meet in guiding 
the development of their own chil- 
dren. 

In this article attention will hk 
confined to education for practising 
parents rather than to the educating 
of teen-agers for parenthood. Th 
latter topic will be dealt with at 
another time. 

There would seem to be two main 
ways by which parent education can 
One is through the 
work of voluntary agencies such as 


be carried on. 


Home and School Associations, 0! 
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which there are now over thirteen 
hundred in Canada. These organiza- 
tions are essentially a people’s move- 
ment. They have no paid officials 
it the local, provincial or national 
levels. Their expressed objective is 
to promote the growth and develop- 
ment of children in home, school and 
While they are largely 
parent-teacher associations, they are, 
n practice, mostly parents’ organiza- 
tions with a good deal of guidance 
irom teachers and other professional 
educators. They are interested in 
school education as well as the edu- 
cation which the child receives in the 
home and in the community. Parent 
ducation is, therefore, only one 
aspect of their interest, though it is 
1 major aspect. 


mmunity. 


It would seem that 
Home and School Associations are 
responsible for a lion’s share of the 
parent education now being carried 
nin Canada. Undoubtedly other 
rganizations train parents in the 
‘are of children — Homemakers’ 
lubs, Women’s Institutes, and 
ther national bodies. However, it 
would seem that Home and School 
\ssociations have a bigger share of 
their total programme focussed on 
parent education for child rearing 
than any other body functioning at 
the national level. A great extension 
{ Home and School work would, 
therefore, greatly expand the amount 
of parent education being carried on 
in Canada. The difficulty lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that, being a people’s 
movement, Home and School organi- 


vations lack funds to provide for 
adequate organizational work. They 
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also lack enough trained leadership 
to guide the parent education pro- 
gramme of their associations. The 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada) has a_ keen 
interest in parent education and has, 
in various ways, given assistance to 
Home and School Associations and 
other parent education groups. So 
far, due to limited financial re- 
sources, neither it nor the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education has 
felt able to carry on a systematic 
programme of parent education. 
The other of stimulating 
parent education is still in its infancy 


way 


—that is the method of parent edu- 
cation conducted by government or 
university departments of extension. 
These can have the financial re- 
sources to provide trained leader- 
ship, produce study material, ar- 
film 
service, and otherwise disseminate 
knowledge. 


range for broadcasts and 
Beginnings have al- 
ready been made in various parts of 
Canada in this respect. Lecturers 
have been provided, study courses 
prepared and literature sent out. 
However, this service is still some- 
what haphazard and sporadic. Ade- 
quate provision to meet the needs 


of an overall programme of parent 
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education has yet to be made in any 
province. 

It is the conviction of the writer 
that the time has now come for gov- 
ernments to make available expert 
services for parent education. This 
can be done through grants to uni- 
versity departments of extension and 
through provincial departments of 
education, federal and provincial de- 
partments of health and welfare, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and the National Film Board. There 
is much to be said for this service 
being administered through univer- 
sity extension departments. Such 
an arrangement is likely to ensure 
the services of specialists whose ap- 
pointment is free from political pres- 
sure or from the deadening hand of 
seniority. Furthermore, it removes 
the danger of any political propa- 
ganda being tied up with the admin- 
istration of parent education. 

The relationship between the 
voluntary agencies and the univer- 
sity Or government service is a mat- 
ter of some importance. There is 
much to be said for the organization 
and administration of parent edu- 
cation being left in the hands of the 
parents themselves with the univer- 
sity or government making available 
the material, the equipment, and the 
expert leadership which would 
enable voluntary organizations to 
function effectively. The “next 
step” in parent education seems to 
the writer to be this provision by 
the universities and government de- 
partments of expert services which 
will enable voluntary organizations 


to do a good job of parent education, 
At present parent education lags be. 
cause of inadequate provision {fo 
carrying it out, rather than from 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
parents themselves. 


NEEDED FACILITIES 
FOR PARENT EDUCATION 

(1) General Every 
parent education group needs, from 
time to time, the stimulation which 
comes from the visit of a skilled lec- 
turer who will open up a subject for 
study or round out a study which is 
in progress. This is particular 
true of Home and School Associa- 
tions, especially those in small towns 
or rural communities where skilled 
leadership on a voluntary basis is 
not so likely to be available. 

(2) Parent Institutes. Many 
parent education bodies have found 
it profitable to hold one-day or two- 
day parents’ institutes where, at each 
session, a leader trained in parent 
education introduces a subject for 
thirty minutes and then directs 
an hour and a half of discussion. 
Typical topics which have been used 
are “Discipline and Supervision— 
How Much Freedom?”, “Conflicts 
Between Teen-agers and Their 
Parents”, and “The Emotional 
Growth of Children”. Success of 
such institutes depends on the broad 
background of knowledge on the part 
of the leader and on his skill in con- 
ducting and stimulating discussion. 
These skilled leaders should be avail- 
able from university or government 
departments. 


Lectures. 


(3) 


most 
catior 


meeti 





tion, 
S be- 

for 
from 
rt of 


(3) Parent Study Groups. The 
most effective means of parent edu- 
cation consists of study groups, 
meeting either weekly or fortnightly. 
» these a small group of eight or 
n parents can focus their attention 
n a particular period of a child’s 
development such as the pre-school 

adolescent period. Discussion 

be encouraged and individual 
responsibility for study and for con- 
tribution to the group’s success 
stressed. 


1) Broadcasts. 


11 
Li 


The radio is an 


ent means of 


exce 


carrying on 
parent education. Its value lies in 
ts wide coverage: it touches many 
ndividuals who are unable or un- 
lling to attend parents’ institutes 
r parent study groups. 
make 
‘ormation of listening 


Radio pro- 


vrammes also possible the 
groups which 
material pre- 
To make listening groups 
be study- 
Parent education 
by radio may take the form of talks 
uch as have been arranged by the 
B.C. in co-operation with the 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in the “School for Parents” 
ries of 1943, 1944 and 1945. It 


y also take the form of panel dis- 


1 then discuss the 
ented. 
effective 


there should 


tides provided. 


‘ussions or the presentation of radio 


lays or model study groups. When 
the 
sibilities of radio for parent educa- 
tion it will be realized that so far 
nly a small fraction of those pos- 


considers immense pos- 


Local 
organizations 


sibilities are being realized. 


: 
Home and School 


— ° ° 
have used local radio stations to a 
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considerable degree. There is need, 
however, for agencies such as uni- 
versity extension departments which 
can have the financial resources and 
trained leadership available to make 
arrangements for systematic and 
planned programmes of parent edu- 
cation. This is too great a task for 
voluntary organizations with volun- 
teer help. 

(5) Parent Education Films. 
One of the great needs of parent 
education is for sound films which 
portray wholesome and unwhole- 
some forms of family living. These 
should be available for use as shorts 
in regular theatres and also for 
meetings of Home and School Asso- 
ciations and other bodies interested 
in the development of children. 
These films should be produced by 
the National Film Board working in 
co-operation with the Federal De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, 
which, in turn, should consult pro- 
vincial departments as well as the 
voluntary organizations. 

(6) Printed Material. One of 
the most serious lacks in parent edu- 
cation is that of printed material 
dealing with specific topics. Not 
that there is any lack of books in the 
field, but most local organizations 
lack the knowledge of what books 
are available, which to choose or 
where to get them. They need to 
have places to which they can turn 
for guidance in this matter. 

Probably more important than 
books is the need for simply written 
pamphlets which deal with specific 
problems of child and adolescent 





development. At present, so far as 
the writer is aware, no national 
agency undertakes to provide a care- 
fully thought out series of pamphlets 
which would aim to cover every 
phase of the child’s guidance in the 
home. The writer, without adequate 
facilities for advertising and with the 
necessity of printing in small lots, 
has embarked on the dubious finan- 
cial venture of publishing his re- 
prints. His experience has con- 
vinced him that there is an urgent 
need for material in pamphlet form 
and that this material should be pro- 
vided by a national organization. 
The logical body would be the fed- 
eral Department of Health and Wel- 
fare or the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene or the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. It 
seems foolish for provincial depart- 
ments to duplicate one another's 
efforts in the production of such 
parent education material. There 
is needed in Canada a service such 
as that provided in the United 
States by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 

The provision of printed material 
should, of course, extend to the 
organization of child study courses 
such as are now provided by the 
extension departments of the Uni- 
versities of British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. 

(7) Schools for Leaders. One of 
the facilities necessary for the ad- 
vance of parent education is the pro- 
vision of schools for the training of 
local leaders in parent education. In 


cities these could take the form 9 
night classes. To meet the needs oj 
smaller centres intensive shor 
courses would need to be provide 
by the extension departments whic} 
foster parent education. 


RELATION OF PARENT EDUCATION 
TO OTHER FORMS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


It is obvious that parent education 
is a form of adult education and can- 
not be carried out in too great jso- 
lation from the other aspects of an 
adult education programme. On the 
other hand, experience so far would 
seem to indicate that where parent 
education is merged into the general 
programme of adult education atter- 
tion to the needs of the child is apt 
to diminish to near the vanishing 
point. The writer suggests that, 


while the division of parent educa- 
tion in any extension department 
should work in harmony with other 
phases of adult education, it be not 
merged with them. 
tral direction will leave parent edu- 
cation in a worse state than it is at 


Otherwise cen- 


present under the guidance 
voluntary agencies. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes 
to stress the point that parent edv- 
cation can best be carried out by 
voluntary agencies which have @ 
their disposal the resources 0 
trained leadership, printed material 
films and radios made available 
through university extension ané 
government departments. 





Vancouver Film 
Activities 


The establishment last month 
(January) of a new film library by 
Vancouver’s Public Library marks 
a rapidly growing use of films by 
that city’s different interest groups. 
Both the Vancouver School Board 
and the British 


Columbia Department of Extension 


University of 


have operated film libraries there for 
several years, but the demand for 
films has increased considerably dur- 
ing the past months. Interest in 
town planning and public works 
projects is particularly keen and 
such films as “The City” and “Val- 
ley of the Tennessee” have been fre- 
juently used to launch discussions 
m these subjects. A number of 
Citizens’ Forum groups arrange for 
showings of films that tie in with 
topics of Forum broadcasts. Besides 
showings for local organizations, 
film services are provided for con- 
ferences and conventions meeting in 
The 
jection Service, sponsored by the 


Vancouver. Volunteer Pro- 
Vancouver Junior Board of Trade 
in the 
has conducted as 


is one of the most active 


ee 
Dominion and 


many as 440 shows in a single year. 


Future Businessmen 


Dec. 12, 1945, marked a milestone 
at the University of Toronto. On 
that day the first class of veterans 
graduating in the Certificate Course 
in Business received their certificates 
from President Sidney Smith. Then 
they heard an address by, and re- 
ceived the blessing of the Honour- 
able Dana Porter, Minister of Plan- 
ning and Development. 


Attending the convocation were 
classes two and three and families 
of the Graduates. The course was 
designed for fifty veterans but the 
large number of applications swelled 
the third entry, starting Dec. 3rd to 
over 220. 


The course follows somewhat the 
lines of the regular commerce and 
finance course, the subjects being 
Economics, English, Statistics, Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Canadian 
Government, Economic History, 
Corporation Finance, and Business 
The wide range of 


subjects and short term, ten months, 


Administration. 


makes the course very popular with 
veterans of all services, including a 
few women, who are anxious to get 
refreshed and back to an active 
civilian business. 


* * ® 





New Film Centre 
in Windsor 


Windsor’s Willistead Library has 
now added films to its collections oi 
books, pictures, records and _his- 
torical documents. The film library 
formerly operated by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has recently 
been transferred to this centre, which 
offers such splendid facilities for 
film maintenance and use. A 
monthly preview showing is held in 
the Art Gallery, where representa- 
tives of the Board of Health, the 
Board of Education, national cam- 
paign committees, service groups 
and churches can see new films, dis- 
cuss them and plan their use. 

Typical of the public projects 
which films are helping to support 
in Windsor is the campaign for 
assistance in the work of the “Teen 
Town Club”. This Club was organ- 
ized some time ago for the young 
people in Windsor’s east end, and 
Club records show that juvenile 
delinquency has since decreased 
about 80% in this part of the city. 

Co-operation with local Selective 
Service officials in helping to solve 
veterans’ problems is another of the 
plans of Windsor’s Volunteer Pro- 
jection Service. Films on such sub- 
jects as the Veterans’ Land Act, 
training the disabled for new jobs 
and the treatment of nervous dis- 
orders are being shown in connection 
with a series of talks on rehabilita- 
tion to service clubs and veterans’ 
organizations. 
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Citizens Committees 
Become Community 
Councils 


In 90 Tennessee communities the 
Citizens Service Corps—established 
during the wartime period to serve 
local emergency needs—have been 
“reconverted” to permanent com- 
munity councils, writes Nelle Major 
of the Division of Community Ser- 
vices of the Tennessee State Plar- 
ning Commission. These com- 
munity councils will be concerned in 
“discovering and relating the total 
resources of the community so that 
all types of community services may 
be coordinated and developed to the 
greatest possible degree”. 

The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, Division of Community 
Services, established last summer, is 
now developing a program of assist- 
ance for these local communit 
councils. 

—From American Association 

for Adult Education Newsletter 
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Timbuctoo Wakes Up 


“One month ago I went into Tim- 
buctoo for the first time for an eve- 
ning meeting. At eight o’clock ne 
one had arrived. At 8.30 six or 
seven crept mousily into the hall like 
guilty persons entering a court 
room. As I went back to the pro- 
jector following my introduction to 
the first film I wondered if it would 
be worth while showing the pictures. 


*x* * 





After the lights went out a halt 
jozen more persons slipped in and 
before this first picture was over 
yore than twenty were in the hall. 
All the time the machine was run- 

| was wondering if the effort 
anize a community like this 
uld be worth the trouble. I knew 
the second film 
wn 1 had to get up and talk to 
the subject. For a 
ioment I thought, ““What’s the use? 
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| mechanically carry on with the 


to org 


iat before was 


about 


tien 


next film, pack up and get out.” 

fhen I knew that that was not the 

thing to do and told myself that if 

| were not enthusiastic how could | 
pect to inspire others. 

I had talked 

bout their community, what they 


lo 


| was all primed up. 
might do to make it more active, 
e help our enterprise had been in 
building up a programme in other 
tres, and what I believed could 
be done here. And then it happened, 
I asked if any- 
ne had any questions or comments. 
[he stony silence which followed 
was louder than anything anyone 
uld have said. I wanted to scream. 

waited for what seemed hours, 
watching the clock tick off a whole 
minute. After another half minute 
f audible silence I ventured that if 
no one had anything to add we 
would have another picture. I re- 
turned machine thinking 
what a 


; it so often does. 


to my 
enthusiasm, 
glorious cheat!” 


“Enthusiasm, 


When the meeting was over a num- 
ber individually edged over to me 
(as if they or I had the small pox) 
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to say how pleased they were with 
the pictures. One man very con- 
fidentially whispered “Oh, you'll 
never get them stirred up about any- 
thing around here.” 

That night the drive home seemed 
very long. I kept thinking that I 
never had seen a place so dead as 
Timbuctoo, but in spite of my ex- 
periences, as I got out of the car 
(with the machine weighing just 
twice what it ever had before). I felt 
some satisfaction in having had 
some enthusiasm. 

Last month I was back in Tim- 
buctoo. There was a chairman to 
take charge of the full programme 
they had prepared. It was a pro- 
gramme of a quality which would 
receive approval anywhere. Over 
sixty persons were present and there 
was plenty to talk about what could 
be done in the community this win- 
ter. I recognized all who had been 
at the meeting the previous month, 
but the man who confided to me that 
“You'll never get them stirred up 
around here” was absent. 

—Report from National Film 

Board Field Representative. 


x * * 


Veteran-Civilian 
Discussion 


The New York (City) Adult 
Education Council, which has in re- 
cent years initiated a number of 
novel adult education projects in the 
Greater New York area, co- 
operating with several other organi- 
zations on a new and timely venture 


is 








Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
mews item accepted for pub- 
lication. 











in January directed toward integra- 
tion of veterans into the life of the 
community. This will be done 
through the organization of discus- 
sion groups composed roughly, half 
of veterans and half of civilians and 
led by discussion leaders trained by 
the New York Council. These dis- 
cussion groups will meet in various 
centers throughout the city: the 
YWCA, trade unions, settlements, 
schools, etc. The project will be 
under the direction of Joseph Kahn, 
a recent discharged veteran who saw 
service in the Aleutians. Leaders 
are being trained for 20 groups; 
groups to be limited from 10 to 30 
members. There will be eight ses- 
sions in each series of meetings. 
Tentative topics for discussion: Are 
There 60 Million Jobs? What Kind 
of Housing? What Price Peace? 
Defense—National or International ? 
The Human Race or Races? Edu- 
cation for What? Can Veterans Be 
Civilians First? Pamphlets and 
governmental reports and _ other 
printed materials will be used in 
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connection with these discussioy 
meetings. The leadership training 
sessions are under the direction oj 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman.  Clasge: 
began in January. 
—From American Association 
for Adult Education Newsletter. 


Ontario Farm Forum 
Grows 


Figures sometimes tell an interest. 
ing story. These figures tell the 
story of the growth of Ontario Farm 
Forum. 

1941 -424 

1941 /42-430 

1942/43-450  Dec./45-807 
Steady progress! Steady growth! 
Slow at the beginning, then rapidl) 
as the project gained the confidence 
of rural people. Folks ask, “What's 
the secret?” “How is it done?” 
“Who organizes Forums?” The 
facts of the matter are Farm Forums 
organize themselves. Just about all 
the provincial office can do, once the 
Forums season starts, is to try t 
supply literature to the groups and 
get the Finding Sheets read befor 
the next week’s arrive! Here's a 
quotation which explains how Farm 
Forums grow—it’s from the Pike 
Lake Forum in Wellington, “Nine 
of our forums members went to two 
other sections last week and organ- 
ized 


1943/44-646 
1944/45-701 


two new forums, 
Grove’ and ‘Little Ireland’. 


send them literature.” 
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» Canadians and Americans have 
instituted summer schools to create 
better understanding and goodwill. 


Workshop in International Affairs 
By W. E. Tomlinson 


\re Americans always in a hurry, 
money-mad, uncultured, less moral 
than Canadians, with gangsters and 
Hollywood striking a predominant 
note in their lives? Do you dislike 
“Americans” — in the mass — while 
you know many nice people and have 
individual friends among them? Are 
\mericans more friendly than Cana- 
dians? Have you heard Americans 
state the opinion that all Canadians 
are very British and conservative, or 
express surprise on discovering that 
Canada has something besides 
romantic wilderness and more ro- 
mantic scarlet-coated Mounties? 

Friendly relations between the two 
countries must be founded on im- 
proved knowledge and mutual re- 
spect. With this in view, the 
Workshop in International Relations 
took up the study of Canadian- 
American relations at the University 
of British Columbia for five weeks 
this past summer. This Workshop 
was one of the two sponsored by the 
Canada-United States Committee on 
Education ;. the other one, for east- 
ern Canada and United States, was 
held at the same time at Toronto 
University. 


The Committee published in Janu- 
ary, 1945, a pamphlet entitled “Edu- 
cation for Mutual Understanding 
and Friendship between Canada and 
the United States”. Here the prob- 
lem is stated in part as follows: 

“To act with wisdom in matters 
of national concern and in world 
affairs, each nation must be wise in 
the ways of other nations. Ignor- 
ance and lack of understanding pro- 
vide no safe foundation for wise 
action. The citizens of every demo- 
cratic nation must understand other 
nations and respect other peoples 
ever more deeply. 

“The strongest tie binding the 
United States and Canada together 
is the community of their daily life. 
Not only are their democratic con- 
victions and aspirations similar, but 
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they are pursued in a common atmo- 
sphere. The pattern of life in Can- 
ada and in the United States is very 
much the same. Belief in the dignity 
and worth of individual human be- 
ings, in health—spiritual, intellectual 
and physical—as a basic liberty of 
democracy, in the right to work with 
fair play under good conditions, in 
the right of access to knowledge and 
of freedom to express opinions, in 
free elections, in freedom of religious 
belief and worship, in individual 
rights before the law and in social 
conscience as a guide to individual 
actions—these are hall-marks of the 
democratic way of life as we know 
it and believe in it. The “four free- 
doms” are the concern of all citizens 
of both North American lands. 
“The strong similarities under- 
girding the relations of Canada and 
the United States exist alongside 
significant differences between the 
two countries. The two are inde- 
pendent entities ; each has distinctive 
elements in its its re- 
There exist in 
phase of life possibilities 
for misinterpretation and misunder- 
standing, each of the other, and for 
consequent 


tradition, 
sources, its outlook. 
every 


antagonism between 
them. 

“Regardless of the range of their 
similarities and differences, the two 
countries have marked influence on 
each other. In trade and industry 
this mutual influence has been espe- 
cially close. By 1927 almost four 
billion United States dollars had 
been invested in Canada, and in the 
same year almost seventeen hundred 
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million dollars 


from Canada had 
been invested in the United States 
Each country tends to be the other 
best customer. Canada as a major 
crossroads of world air lanes lies o; 
the shortest path from the United 
States to either Europe or Asia. [y 
agriculture and in industry the tw 
countries are in some respects com- 
petitive and in other respects com- 
plementary. Competition in wheat! 
Canadian copper for United State: 
coal, newsprint for oil, lumber for 
citrus fruits! 

“Whatever happens in Canada is 
of influence in the United States. 
Even more directly, whatever hap- 
pens in the United States is of influ- 
ence in Canada. For charting its 
own course of action each nation 
needs to be familiar with develop- 
ments in the other. 

“Every agency which influences 
North Americans must be sensitiv: 
to the educational task of making 
citizens wise in their knowledge of 
Canada, of the United States, and 
of the relations between the two. In 
school and college and_ throug! 
various agencies for adult education 
there is more and more study of the 
relations of nations, the techniques 
of international action, and _ the 
nature of international law. It 1s 
within the general framework of 
this increased sensitivity to the in- 
ternational affairs on the part of all 
agencies of education that proposals 
for improved education or relations 
between the United States and Can- 
ada should be considered. 


“The first task of a farsighted pro- 
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for Canadian-United States 
relations is that of widespread study 
of the indigenous cultures and char- 
acteristic qualities and problems and 
trends of each nation. 


gram 


The geog- 
raphy and resources of the land, the 
composition and distribution of the 
population, modes of living, indus- 
tries, agriculture, school systems and 
religious foundations, agencies of 
communication, transportation facili- 
ties, trade, cultural traditions, social 
strengths and tensions—these are 
legitimate areas of study for iriendly 
but independent neighbors. From 
this study by the citizens of the two 
‘ountries should come knowledge, 
understanding, mutual respect. At 
the same time each nation would 
profit by the social experience of the 
ther.” 

At the Workshop, founded to 
arry out these principles, there were 
teachers present from Washington, 
Idaho and California, Saskatchewan 
nd British Columbia, whose pur- 
pose was to gain knowledge and ex- 
perience, and to work on this prob- 
lem at the high school level. 
lextbook and reference book mate- 
ials were critically examined, inter- 
national exchanges of students and 
teachers arranged, and a unit of 


study called “Pacific Northwest 


\merica” was prepared for use in 
high schools. 

The study of Canada and the 
United States and their relations in- 
luded necessarily their relations to 
the British Commonwealth and to 


world affairs. Thus many impor- 
tant problems in the general field of 


international relations came within 
the study of the group. The morn- 
ing sessions were given to lecture 
and discussion periods, frequently 
led by guest lecturers, experts in 
their respective fields. These were 
professors from the University of 
Washington and the University of 
British Columbia, and prominent 
citizens of Vancouver. In the after- 
noons twice a week educational films 
of Canada and the United States 
were shown. Because of the general 
interest of the subjects, the meetings 
and film showings were opened to 
visitors, and there was always a 
good attendance of Vancouver peo- 
ple and University students and 
faculty. Four lectures were held in 
the evening for the general public. 

Thus the Workshop itself became 
a center of adult education for inter- 
national relations. Mutual education 
through personal contact brought 
Canadians and Americans to the 
best possible understanding of each 
other. Experiences shared together 
included afternoon and evening teas 
and social affairs, excursions, and 
shopping tours. The Canadians ex- 
celled in hospitality, and their out- 
standing friendliness is one of the 
greatest impressions the Americans 
carried home with them. 

Besides plans and materials for 
teaching in the high schools, the 
Workshop took up directly the mak- 
ing of plans for adult education in 
Canadian-United States relations. 
For instance, the Americans learned 
with great interest about the work 
in adult education in British Colum- 





bia, which the University Depart- 
ment of Extension conducts. Plans 
were discussed to adapt these meth- 
ods and experiences to the work in 
Washington and Oregon. Lecture 
forums, which are held quite ex- 
tensively in the State of Washington, 
could be supplemented by organized 
study groups, work with co-opera- 
tives, more systematic use of films 
and radio programs, and training 
schools or short courses. Exchange 
of adult education personnel between 
Washington and British Columbia is 
contemplated, along with co-opera- 
tion in working out plans, especially 
in the field of Canadian-American 
relations. 

A pamphket on Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations was planned for study 
groups in British Columbia. It is 
to have six chapters, as follows: 
I. People of Canada—the United 
States, and their contacts; II. His- 
tory of diplomatic and governmental 
contacts; III. Economic contacts: 
resources, trade and investment; 
IV. North America in world trade ; 
V. Canada and the Commonwealth ; 
America and the Americas; VI. 
the United States, and 
world organization. This was to be 


Canada, 


written by three Canadians and 
three American members of the 
Workshop, and was to be available 
by January 1, 1946. It can prob- 
ably be used as one of a group of 
studies on international organiza- 
tion. 

This year’s Workshop, conceived 
as “an experiment in international 
education”, is just a beginning. It 
will continue to be held at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Teach- 
ers and other adults will be able 
again next year to work both on 
school materials and in the field of 
adult education. As last summer's 
Workshop became known in Van- 
couver, a request was made that 
next year there be regular evening 
sessions for business men and other 
Vancouver people who cannot at 


tend during the day. 
will probably be met, with evening 


This request 


Canadian-American 
relations and in general international 
affairs. A committee in Vancouver 
has been appointed to work out 
plans during the winter. This inter- 
national summer workshop or insti- 


work both in 


tute may be of immense importance 
in the years to come. 





Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


There are so many matters of important concern under discussion today 
that it is sometimes difficult for us to keep abreast of the news. As you 
know, the program of Citizens’ Forum is planned quite a long time in 
idvance. The over-all framework was agreed upon in Winnipeg last May ; 
the list of weekly topics was worked out during the summer of 1945. 
Inevitably, we could not always anticipate that these topics would be timely 
just when they came up for treatment according to our schedule. For 
instance, we knew that it would be important during the winter to consider 
the need for a National Labour Code. We therefore put this down for 
February, but as events turned out it might have been better to deal with 
t while the Ford strike was on, for this crisis pointed up very sharply the 
need for such a code, in peacetime as in war. It is rather grim consolation 
to reflect that a crisis in coal, or steel, or the electrical industry, may make 
it just as timely in February. 

When your representatives met in Winnipeg last May they did not know 
that in a few weeks’ time atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki would drastically upset everybody’s calculations, our own little 
plans as well as the arrangements worked out by the United Nations at 
San Francisco. But later on, when the Washington meeting on the control 
f atomic energy was announced, we decided that this subject simply had 

) be brought to the attention of Citizens’ Forums. Likewise, when it 
became known that the United Nations Assembly would meet in London 
n January, we felt it necessary to arrange a special program signalizing 

s event. 

There are still other urgent issues which have come to the fore this 
vinter and which ought to have been discussed in Citizens’ Forum. For 
example, the fate of persons of Japanese descent now living in Canada is, 
r should be, a matter of urgent public concern. There is grave doubt as 

) the justice, let alone the humanity, of the plan to deport any of these 
people to Japan. No evidence has been adduced that any of them have 
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violated any Canadian law. The evidence that some of them wish to go 
to Japan is of a nature that admits some doubt as to its reliability. I am 
afraid that there is much more question whether any of these people really 
want to go to Japan than there is about our collective unwillingness to le: 
them stay in Canada. And if they do want to leave, I suspect it is not 
because they relish the prospect of life in Japan, but because we have made 
life intolerable for them in Canada. Thus if they leave, under duress or not, 
we stand convicted of intolerance, whatever face-saving legal devices we 
adopt. And there is no getting away from the fact that this intolerance 
stems from racial prejudice. It is not a pleasant reflection upon ourselves. 

Another topic which might have been included in Citizens’ Forum this 
winter is the present dilemma in Palestine. Technically perhaps this is 
much less directly an issue in Canadian policy. But the fate of the Jews in 
Europe ought to be a concern of ours. We've not let many of them into 
Canada. There are Canadian officials engaged in dealing with displaced 
persons in Europe. Many of these persons want to go to Palestine. Is it 
right to forbid their entry? Is it right for us to urge their entry when we 
have no intention of opening our own doors to them? What are the rights 
of the Arab population and the feelings of the Arab world? Isabel Wilson 
has written a piece on this subject for this issue which you will want tc 
read. It might be good background reading for the forum broadcast of 


March 19, which will invite us all to “probe our prejudices”. 


Yours sincerely, 


MartTYN ESTALL. 


TRADE UNION AND INDUSTRIAL FILM CIRCUIT PROGRAMS 
Trade Union Industrial 


January Jan. 15-Feb. 15 
THE SECOND FREEDOM RoaD TO RECOVERY 
February 
Worip We Want To Live IN Feb. 15-Mar. 15 
WEAPON OF WaR Eyes ror ToMORROW 
Towarps UNITy 
March Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
A Pace To LIvE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
April 
Work AND WAGES Apr. 15-May 15 
May NATIONAL CAMPAIGN CIVIC 
Locat GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENT 





» What lies behind the current 
difficulties in Palestine? Here 
is the story behind the headlines. 


The Dilemma in Palestine 
By Isabel Wilson 


PALESTINE is a small country which 
is facing the world with an enormous 
problem. A narrow strip of land, 
until a generation ago a political 
and economic backwater almost un- 
touched by the surging movements 
§ modern times, has become the 
scene of a baffling tangle of rival 
claims and opposing interests. The 
issue Of Palestine is not simply a 
question of the rights of Jews and 
Arabs within the confines of that 
country. Acute as this situation 
may be, acceptable solutions might 
be worked out if the problems had 
not wider implications in world 
iffairs. 

The policy for Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine is involved with 
politics and strategy in the whole 
area of the Middle East. This large 
territory, of which Palestine is a 
small and relatively unimportant 
part, rich in oil, in a key position on 
the routes between Europe and Asia, 
has long been a matter of active in- 
terest to the Powers. Great Britain, 
because of her Far Eastern empire, 
ind her stake in protecting the gate- 
way to India, has_ traditionally 


sought to preserve an ascendancy in 


the area. At the time of their libera- 


tion from the Turks during the last 
war, Great Britain and France, in 
effect, divided the Arab countries 
into spheres of influence, wherein 
they enjoyed special rights and 
privileges. Military occupation was 
continued into peacetime control. In 
a sense, the two allied Powers in- 
herited much of the Turkish empire, 
following its collapse. At the present 
time a weakened France has lost her 
position in Syria and Lebanon and 
may not regain it. While most of 
the countries formerly under British 
influence have now their own 
national regimes, British interest re- 
mains predominant. In the back- 
ground, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are showing increasing 
concern in the Arab territories. The 
Arabs, now organized in the Arab 
League, stretching from Egypt even 
to the Moslems of India, are de- 
manding a settlement in Palestine 
in keeping with their rising aspira- 
tions for self-development and 
federation. 

The Jews, more than ever on the 
conscience of the world since the 
Nazi campaign of extermination, are 
pleading for large-scale entry into 
Palestine as the only means of sav- 
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Citizens’ Forums have un- 
doubtedly viewed the rising 
conflict in Palestine with 
alarm, and possibly with some 
confusion. Here are the facts 
in the case, specially prepared 
for you by Mrs. Isabel Wilson, 
Publications Secretary of 
Citizens’ Forum. We present 
this document in the hope that 
Forums will use it as a basis 
of formal or informal discus- 
sion of this very important 
issue. 











ing their European remnant. The 
powerful World Zionist movement 
is urging the claims of the Jews, 
both as a measure of historic justice, 
and as a legal right. It is calling on 
the British government to reverse 


its present policy and to make good 
its promises to the Jewish people. 


How did these Conflicting Claims 
Arise? 

The rival claims of the Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine take rise from a 
series of assurances given these peo- 
ples during a critical period in his- 
tory, by the British government or 
by British spokesmen. In_ the 
presence of a good deal of ambiguity 
in the wording of the British 
declarations of policy, each side has 
naturally adopted the interpretation 
most favourable to its cause. 

In 1915, the British were eager 
to secure all possible support for 
their campaigns in the Middle East 
from the Arab peoples. They held 
out a definite hope of independence 


if the Arabs should assist in the 
triumph of British arms. The Arab 
revolt to overthrow the yoke oj 
Turkey, guided by the skilful hand 
of Lawrence of Arabia, was largely 
a response to this inducement. The 
British promise, conveyed in a let- 
ter from Sir Henry McMahon, 
British High Commissioner in Cairo, 
to Sherif Hussein of Mecca, stated 
that, except in certain specified dis- 
tricts, Britain was willing to recog- 
nize and support the independence 
of the Arabs in all regions demanded 
by the Sherif. The British govern- 
ment has maintained throughout the 
course of the subsequent argument 
that the whole of Palestine west oj 
the Jordan was one of the regions 
excluded from this pledge. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, insist 
that Palestine was included in the 
area agreed upon by McMahon and 
King Hussein. Since, after the war, 
Arab independence did not become 
an actuality in any of the stated 
regions, as a direct or immediate re- 
sult of this agreement, the question 
of the 
Palestine in the original intention 
would now seem a matter of little 
material consequence. 


inclusion or exclusion of 


W hat about the Balfour 
Declaration? 

Throughout this period, Britain 
was becoming increasingly sympa- 
thetic to the idea of establishing a 
“national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple” in Palestine. The Jews had 
never given up their link with the 
ancestral land, had never ceased, 





however remotely, to hope for a re- 
turn. From about 1900 onward, a 
movement en- 
couraged the emigration of Jews to 
Palestine to develop the existing 
Jewish agricultural colonies. On 
November 2, 1917, a letter, after- 
wards known as the Balfour Declara- 
tion, from Lord Balfour, then For- 
eign Secretary, to Lord Rothschild 
stated : 

“His Majesty's government views 
with favour the establishment 1N 
PALESTINE of a National Home for 
the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall 
e done which may prejudice the 


growing Zionist 


civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine 
or the rights and political status en- 
oyed by the Jews in any other 
country.” 

This statement of Lord Balfour 
has been the subject of dispute and 
contention ever since the day it was 
made public. On the one hand, it has 
provided the chief “legal” argument 
in the Jewish case. The Jews main- 
tain that the purpose behind the 
document was clearly the establish- 
ment of a National 
Palestine, not in a part of Palestine, 


Home im 


and that Balfour’s words constitute 
a positive and a binding promise. 
The essentials of such a home are 
\dequate space, control of immigra- 
tion and defence, and self-govern- 
ment. These minimum requirements 
the British are obligated to provide. 
Some, although not all Jews, con- 


tend that the creation of a Jewish 
state in the fullest sense of that 
word, is implicit in the undertaking. 
Britain’s principal allies, the United 
States, France and Italy, so under- 
stood its intention and approved it. 
President Wilson and Winston 
Churchill both took the view, later 
supported by the Royal Commission 
of 1936, that the aim of the Declara- 
tion was the rebuilding of the Jewish 
homeland. 

The Arabs, on their part, have 
argued that the Declaration is in- 
valid because it interferes with the 
McMahon pledge of Arab self- 
government. They counter with a 
narrower interpretation of the docu- 
ment, since the text reads “‘a national 
home in Palestine” not Palestine 
shall be “the” national home. A 
clarification of the Declaration in 
1922 by Churchill pointed out this 
distinction. Fundamentally, they 
refuse to concede the right of Britain 
to make an arbitrary disposal of a 
country which did not belong to her. 

A British statement, on the heels 
of the Declaration, adds considerably 
to the confusion. King Hussein, 
then planning the Arab revolt and 
enraged at the Balfour document, 
was reassured in a communication 
to the effect: “Jewish settlement in 
Palestine would only be allowed in 
so far as would be consistent with 
the political and economic freedom 
of the Arab population.” On this 
basis, the Arabs contend that Britain 
cannot justly permit the development 
of a Jewish state in Palestine in 
which they will be reduced to a 





minority, with diminished political 
power and influence, in danger of 
ultimate subjugation to Jewish in- 
terest. 


What has the British Mandate 
Accomplished? 


Under the Mandates System es- 
tablished by the League of Nations 
for the governing of ex-enemy ter- 
ritory, Great Britain, in 1922, was 
made the Mandatory Power for 
Palestine. A mandate involved the 
trusteeship of a country, with the 
obligation of reporting to the League 
for direction. In accepting the Man- 
date, Britain undertook to imple- 
ment the promise made in the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

The British Mandate opened up 
Palestine to a people in dire need 


of a home, a people with a longing 
for one small area of the earth’s sur- 
The Jews, particularly after 
the rise of the Hitler race theory, 
poured into the country to swell 
their numbers from about 80,000 to 


Tace. 


500,000 or more. The immense 
energy and enthusiasm of these Jew- 
ish pioneers, inspired by a sense of 
home-coming to the land of racial 
have transformed the 
country. Palestine, like a large part 
of the Middle East, was a stagnant 
backwater of depression. The Jews 
have proved themselves equal to the 
creative task of building prosperity. 
Water resources have been utilized 
for irrigation and power, inten- 
sive mixed farming introduced in 
place of the old unprofitable cereal 
vegetable production, 


memories, 


cultivation ; 
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dairy farming and poultry breeding 
have been developed. Industry, al- 
though perhaps artificially stimu- 
lated by war demands, is apparently 
soundly established. The Jews have 
created new forms of co-operative 
settlements, have improved health 
conditions, raised wage levels and 
standards of living both for them- 
selves and for the Arabs: the large 
increase in Arab population, from 
about 650,000 to over a million, is 
advanced as proof of substantial 
Arab benefit from Jewish activity. 
[t is urged that the Jews have don: 
more for the country in a few years 
than the Arabs did in thirteen cen- 
turies. 

But what is the Arab reaction? 
Through the years there have been 
sporadic disturbances and several 
major uprisings. These have in- 
creased in seriousness with the 
acceleration of Jewish immigration. 
It is charged in non-Arab quarters 
that the prolonged guerilla warfare 
between 1936 and 1939 was engi- 
neered and financed by the Axis. 
Also that the trouble does not arise 
from the discontent of the ordinary 
Arab, but is manoeuvred by the 
landlords who resent the effect of 
Jewish progress on their feudal so- 
ciety. It has been even further held 
that difficulties are magnified, if not 
promoted, by British officials with 
an axe to grind. These charges are 
strenuously denied by the Arab 
League, and by responsible Arab 
spokesmen. They maintain that 
Jewish claims in Palestine are op- 
posing a genuine Arab nationalism, 
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latent for years, and stirred to action 
after the release of their lands from 
the bonds of Turkey. 


The White Paper—Right or 
Wrong? 

The continuing crisis in Palestine 
led to a comprehensive inquiry into 
the situation. The Peel Commission 
reported, in 1937, that the existing 
form of the Mandate was unwork- 
able, and recommended the partition 
A British Technical 

ommission sent to explore the sub- 
ject, however, came to the con- 
clusion that the financial and political 
lifficulties involved in partition were 

yo great. A conference of Jews 
und Arabs called in London, in 
February 1939, to formulate a com- 
mon line of agreement, ended in 
failure. The British government 


ff the country. 


then published its final proposals in 

White Paper. 
asserts that peaceful development 
lemands an assurance to the Arabs 
that unlimited Jewish immigration 
will not be allowed to relegate them 


The document 


to a position of minority. To this 
end it is laid down, (1) In the five 
years ensuing after 1939, a maxi- 
mum of 75,000 Jews will be admitted 
to Palestine, after which time there 
will be no further Jewish immigra- 
tion without Arab consent, (2) Jew- 


ish purchase of land will be pro- 
hibited in certain districts and 
restricted in others, (3) Within ten 
years an independent state shall be 
created, wherein Jews and Arabs 
will share in the government. 

This document has aroused bitter 
opposition. Jews and Gentile sym- 
pathizers the world over demand its 
revocation. It will prevent the in- 
flux of Jews into Palestine at the 
moment of their greatest need for 
succour. One hundred thousand 
European Jews, now at the extreme 
point of destitution, must remain in 
the countries of their persecution. 
But the British government sees no 
alternative between this solution and 
Palestine. 
Are other 
Jewish re- 


continued civil strife in 
Are there alternatives? 
countries, eager for 
habilitation, willing to admit Jewish 
refugees? Does a possible solution 
lie in the large-scale development of 
the Arab regions, through a Jordan 
River project similar to the TVA? 
If the economic condition of the 
Arabs as a whole could be raised, 
their concentration on Palestine, 
which constitutes only one per cent 
of their total territories, might be 
lessened. The recently formed 
Anglo-American Palestine Com- 
mittee is meeting to discuss these 
issues. 





To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


There still appears to be some doubt concerning the part which National 
Farm Radio Forum should play in adult education projects. There is a 
tendency in certain quarters where local adult education programs* are 
operating to dismiss NFRF as “too general” or “too elementary” and then 
to disregard it completely. 

Let us consider this attitude. 

It is clear that in its long-term effect it is very dangerous to NFRF. 
If those who hold this view persist and if the idea spreads, the days of 
NFRF as a national project operated for the use of local discussion groups 
are definitely numbered. By such it is condemned to the thankless task of 
a pioneer in the field of modern adult education technique, a pioneer which 
stirs up the initial local interest, gets the group started and helps it to gain 
experience, only to see it “taken over” as a part of the work of some mor: 
localized organization. 

Now let us not go off the other end of the bridge. No credence is being 
given here to the view that local leadership in adult education is unneces- 
sary, or that NFRF is in some mysterious way a substitute for it. On the 
contrary we have always maintained that local leadership and activity | 
indispensable. We have continually emphasized the necessity for keeping 
national activity—in terms of staff and budget—at a minimum. There is 
no desire on our part to develop an educational octopus which bleeds leader- 
ship and initiative from the far-flung reaches of Canada. By no means. On 
the contrary we hope to make NFRF an instrument which will encourag: 
leadership activity where it is most needed and which will help people to 
do the things they want to do. We modestly suggest that NFRF has 
already attained such a measure of success in this that, as a method, it 1s 
of proven value. 





*Examples: University Extension Departments, Provincial Departments 0! 
Agriculture Extension Service, Co-operative trading organizations, general membershi? 
farmers’ organizations. 
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What, then, is the contribution which NFRF can make? Let us be 
explicit. 


National Farm Radio Forum provides the impetus necessary to get 
people actually to assemble regularly in neighbourhood groups. 
National Farm Radio Forum uses a modern communication device 
to solve a hitherto insurmountable problem inherent in Canadian 
agriculture—distance. The farm people of Canada can practically 
sit down together on Monday evenings. 

National Farm Radio Forum provides a most effective method for 
exchange of first-hand information between geographically distant 
areas. 

National Farm Radio Forum has the momentum of a national pro- 
ject and thus gives to its participants a sense of belonging and to 
their opinions weight. 

National Farm Radio Forum provides a reliable and constantly 
available program for those individuals and organizations which 
have neither the time nor resources necessary for the preparation of 
adequate information or for the promotion of organization to use it 
when prepared. 


If National Farm Radio Forum does all this what does it not do? It 
uinot be expected to do everything. Here is the other side of the story. 


National Farm Radio Forum cannot always relate discussion directly 
to local problems. 

National Farm Radio Forum cannot adjust itself to the immediate 
educational needs of each local community. 

National Farm Radio Forum cannot (in fifteen discussions and 
five reviews per year) deal with all the important problems con- 
fronting the people of Canada. 


Now for the statement of our main thesis. Perhaps it is becoming clear 
ready. The shortcomings of National Farm Radio Forum as listed above 
in easily be overcome by any local educational organization which appre- 
iates NF RF and which understands what it is trying to do. 

In order to use National Farm Radio Forum effectively it is necessary 
‘or the local organization to see that the groups under its leadership: 


l. 


) 
- 
0. 


Meet Monday evening and listen to the Farm Forum broadcast. 
Receive Farm Forum Guide and other printed assistance. 


Report each meeting in writing to the Provincial Farm Radio Forum 
Secretary. 


Here is the key to the problem. A group which fulfills the three re- 
\ulrements listed above is a Farm Forum. To be the best type of Forum 
t will need material for study supplementary to that provided by the 
National office of National Farm Radio Forum. This is the opportunity 
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Provincial offices or local organizations need. If their subjects are pertinent 
and timely and the presentation interesting a large part of the evening can 
be spent following their lead. Further, the entire evening on “review 
night” can be spent on such local activity. Local educational organizations 
by working with Provincial Farm Radio Forum Secretaries therefore have 
the opportunity to give Forums in their territory leadership by: 

1. Providing them with additional or supplementary material. This 
could be arranged in the form of a course in erosion control, farm 
management, home beautification, credit unions, marketing, citizen- 
ship or scores of other subjects. 

Organizing mass meetings on “review” nights in conjunction with 
their other educational efforts. (To NFRF these would still be 
“joint” meetings. ) 

National Farm Radio Forum cannot alone provide the local touch. Local 
agencies cannot provide the wide horizon as readily as National Farm Radio 
Forum. Observation indicates that rarely can either maintain interest with- 
out the other. The inference is plain. Let us make the two halves into 
one whole. 

Yours sincerely, 


RALPH STAPLES. 





PLANNING YOUR HOME 


A series of eight weekly lectures and discussions are to be 
presented in Toronto by the Institute of Modern Residential 
Planning, commencing the first week in March. Local and out- 
of-town speakers have been invited to participate along with 
Institute members and others who are interested. Details were 
not available at time of going to press, but may be obtained 
from the Institute office, 128 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 














® Does Farm Radio Forum conflict 
with educational programs promoted by 
organizations with special interests? 


Farm Forums and Study Groups 


By John 


Wuat will it be, a Farm Forum 
ra study group?” That question 
ften confronts rural groups when 
msidering the organization of a 
liscussion group, and it is one which 
adult educators are expected to an- 
swer, 


obviously issue 


where a group decides to study a 
particular problem at regular meet- 
ngs of their board, club or other 


ganization. The high school class, 


This is not an 


the co-operative directors, the edu- 
tional committee of the Women’s 
Institute or the Junior Seed Grow- 
ers Club obtain information on a 
subject and settle down to making an 
ntensive study of it. Therein lies 
the distinct advantage of the study 
group—it provides members with 
the opportunity of becoming thor- 
ughly familiar with a particular 
topic, project or problem; and 
vhere the group leader provides 
the members with adequate resource 
material, expert advice and such 
features as entertainment and varie- 
y to make for sociability and in- 
formal discussion, study groups will 
‘unction with success. 

It is equally true, however, that 
more often these essential require- 


K. Friesen 


ments for study group organization 
are lacking, and new techniques 
must be applied. Group leaders will 
admit that, with the advent of the 
radio, the family car and Saturday 
nights in town, this whole business 
of meetings in rural communities 
has taken an altogether new slant. 
The incentive for get-togethers to- 
day must be strong and lasting 
enough to hold the active interest 
of the entire group. This is especi- 
ally true where the participation of 
the community as a whole is de- 
sired; the programme must have 
sufficient appeal for both young folks 
and adults. 

Farm Radio Forum, in my opin- 
ion, adequately meets these require- 
ments. There is the irresistible mag- 
netism of the radio, which lends im- 
portance, however unwarranted at 


times, to the programme on the 





JOHN K. FRIESEN, newly ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of 
the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture and Co-operation, ts 
in charge of the Manitoba Farm 
Forum Office this year. 














air. The radio fare—and how often 
we forget it—offers, along with 
soap and pills, a rich supply of 
socially constructive and dynamic 
ideas! In Farm Radio Forum the 
instruction is for a_ cross-section 
group of any community ; the class- 
room, urban and rural Canada. The 
longer the local Forum continues 
to meet, the more significant this 
fact becomes. 

Another advantage of Farm Radio 
forum is the rich choice of its sub- 
ject matter. Dealing with a differ- 
ent topic each month, it still offers 
a more comprehensive survey of an 
issue national scale than a 
group, itself, 
could hope to achieve in the same 
time. In the first place, the careful 
presentation by an informed forum 
on the air, ranging from dirt farmers 
to international leaders in agricul- 


on a 


study working by 


ture, makes for genuine and authori- 
tative discussion; secondly, the in- 
formation services available to each 
Farm Forum member by way of 
“Guides,” resource material, pools 
of opinion, recreation aids, etc., are 
most essential if the discussion is not 
to lapse into a state of “pooled ignor- 
ance”; thirdly the discussion re- 
ports by the local Forum, followed 
by the weekly 


provincial news 


broadcast and the national monthly 
round-up, makes Farm Radio For- 
um the truly “democratic voice of 
rural Canada”. 


It has been observed that groups 
are often at loss as to the right and 


most important topic to choose for 
discussion. Farm Forums would. 
I am convinced, have little hesitancy 
in making their choice outright. For 
them the weekly broadcast has 
served as an adult school of the 
air. It brings a variety of important 
issues into sharper focus; and with 
recourse to study aids, the Forum 
can plunge into a more intensive 
study and emerge with fairly con- 
crete results. 

Has the foregoing argument set- 
tled the feud, if any, between stud) 
groups and Farm Forums? Hardly; 
my intention has been, rather, t 
prove that there need be no conflict 
between different forms of proper) 
motivated and organized discussion 
groups, as all of these have a place 
in any general programme of adult 
education. A Farm Forum is, after 
all, a study group as well. 

If the suggestion has merit, | 
would add that where the group in- 
terest is a specific one, the study 
group method might well be adop- 
ted; if, on the other hand, the “dis- 
cussion idea” is a new one for the 
community, if the subject demands 
the active participation of young 
and old, and if the rural group 
leader is the sort of fellow who re- 
quires a good deal of assistance in 
providing a wealth of information 
and a well-planned weekly 
gramme for his fellow-members, 
Farm Radio Forum is his effective 


pro- 


instrument for community building 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


The Logic of Discussion 


By Jean Hunter Morrison 


THE complaint that group discussion 
goes around in circles, never reach- 
ing conclusions, is a common one. 
[his is probably the case in many 
croups. The fact is that there must 
ye a logical pattern to group dis- 
cussion if the members are to find 
themselves making any intellectual 
progress. 

At the outset, let’s clarify one 
point. Many of the problems group 
leaders encounter have to do not 
with intellectual processes, but with 
the fact that discussion takes place 
n social groups to which people 
bring their personal insecurities and 
prejudices, and where they are in- 
‘lined to exhibit desire for prestige, 
essiveness, timidity, and other 
of social behaviour. The 

st logical procedure in the world 
vill not overcome such difficulties. 
Chey are of a different order en- 
and we shall deal with them 
at some length in another article 
next month. 


ivor 
‘Se 4 


aspects 


tirely, 


It is true, however, 
that a chairman who has an orderly 
ipproach to the topic, and helps a 
group to achieve disciplined think- 
ing, will have a better chance of 
untangling successfully the psycho- 
logical problems of his group. So 
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let’s turn our attention to the logic 
of discussion. 

One writer has suggested that 
any discussion topic can be broken 
down into the following steps: 


(a) Definition of the problem 

This is the starting-point. It calls 
for more than the descriptive sen- 
tence contained in a printed pro- 
gram. From the group itself 
should come a full statement of what 
they think the basic problem is, why 
it is important, and how it affects 
them. Sometimes at this stage the 
initial problem may turn out to be 
part of a larger whole. The leader 
should not, however, try to push the 
group beyond what they actually 
apprehend themselves. 


(b) Statement of alternative solu- 
tions to the problem 

A quick canvass of the group will 
bring out the main solutions advo- 
cated by the members. The leader 
may need to introduce others which 
haven’t been expressed in order to 
do full justice to the intricacies of 
the problem. Then begins the sort- 
ing-out process, to clarify which 
proposals merit attention, and to de- 
bate the advantages of each. 





(Cc) Recognition of areas of agree- 
ment 

During step (b), it will be obvi- 
ous that there is agreement on some 
facts or views. It’s a good idea to 
recognize these openly, leaving the 
decks clear to work farther on the 
points of controversy. 


(d) Statement of areas of disagree- 
ment 


lt may take considerable effort to 
discover exactly where the real dis- 
agreements lie. It may be on ques- 
tions of fact. If so, these can be 
cleared up by further research or 
reading. Disagreements based on 
prejudice are not so easy to dispel. 
If the disagreements are based on 
fundamentally different assumptions 
about human nature and society, 
then it is almost impossible to recon- 
cile them. The leader should never 
try to push the group into a unanim- 
ity which does not represent their 
honest opinion. 


(e) What can be done about the 
problem? 


Here the group selects the solu- 
tion or solutions which seem to 
represent the majority viewpoint. 
Minority opinions should be given 
due recognition. 


(f{) What can we do about tt? 


If the group decides on action, 
sufficiently detailed plans should be 
arranged so that this action can be 


effective. 


The leader should safe. 
guard the group against leaping into 
action which is irrelevant, which 
overlaps with what is already being 
done, or which is too ambitious to 
be carried through successfully, 


Such a logical framework will fit 
many topics and many groups. It 
will help the chairman or discussion 
leader to grasp his problem and to 
equip himself with necessary in- 
formation beforehand. Around this 
core of logic he can formulate ques- 
tions, hunt for  sharply-pointed 
quotations, recall illustrations from 
experience, or prepare any of the 
other devices he keeps in reserve to 
Then he can 
scrap the outline entirely if discus- 
sion opens up more promisingly 
along different lines. 


stimulate discussion. 


The chairman must never impose 
this framework on the group regard- 
less of where their own keenest 
interest arises. He will often find, 
for instance, that a clear statement 
of the areas of disagreement will 
drive the group back into a new 
formulation of the basic problem. 
The whole period may be spent in 
hammering out the alternative solu- 
tions, with no time for agreement 
about what can be done. Above all 
else, he must be flexible enough to 
let the spontaneous flow of group 
thought follow its own channels, 
without sapping its vitality by con- 
fining it within the rigid walls of 
his logical outline. 
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CHILDREN'S CHARTER 
Children’s Charter 16 mm. Black and 

White. Sound, 2 reels, 18 min. Pro- 

duced in 1945 by the Crown Film 

Unit for the British Ministry of 

Information. 
In Aucust 1944, Great Britain passed 

new Education Act which became 
law in April 1945. Previously only 
twelve elementary school children out 

f every hundred had the opportunity 
to continue in school until they were 
sixteen. Realizing the handicap this 
meant for the future, the government 
planned to make education a right, not 
i privilege. At the same time it was 
decided to gear the new educational 
pportunities more closely to the life 
f the land. 

Technical colleges have been estab-" 
lished to care for children with special 
ptitudes. Here are taught special 
subjects such as engineering, typing, 
rt and music in connection with a 
general curriculum. 

In the country, special training is 
given in agriculture and boys spend a 
few hours a day in the fields. 

Grammar schools still provide a 
lassical education for the especially 
bright children. This gives a basis 
or further training in professions: 

ience, law, medicine or education. 

The majority, who do not know 
vhat they want to do, are given an all 
round schooling with a practical bent. 
‘hey learn cooking or woodwork, 
lrama and sports, and other things 
vhich will help them to be well ad- 
usted and democratic citizens. 


~~ 
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One of the important innovations is 
the establishment of the Young People’s 
College run by the Ministry of Labour. 
It conducts the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau and aims to help young people 
from sixteen to eighteen in their ad- 
justment between school and the out- 
side world. Students work four and 
a half days a week in industry and 
attend school on the other day. In the 
evenings the college is open for re- 
creation, run by the young people 
themselves. 

Perhaps the biggest practical draw- 
back to the scheme is the lack of up- 
to-date buildings and suitable teachers. 

The film is well made. As far as 
a Canadian audience is concerned, 
however, the language is a real draw- 
back. One may have no trouble under- 
standing the commentator; but to 
catch the easy flow of the children’s 
talk is a different matter. 

The significance of Children’s Char- 
ter lies in its contents. As far as the 
actual opportunities for education are 
concerned, one’s own province may 
stack up pretty well. But the war has 
not brought about an adequate advance 
in our philosophy of education. Can- 
ada has not yet come through to the 
wholesale acceptance of the principle 
that education should be geared to the 
life we live. The film shows that to 
try to maintain academic isolation is 
misguided and democratically unpro- 
ductive. 

Children’s Charter has been deposi- 
ted in regional film libraries. 

Sytvra F. CAMPBELL. 





CHILDREN’S HEALTH CENTRE 


Child Health Conference. 16 mm. Black 
and White, 3 reels, 25 min. Sound. 
Produced in 1942 by Associated 
Film Makers for the State Depart- 
ment of Maryland in co-operation 
with the Children’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the 
American Film Centre, Inc. 

Child Health Conference presents 
some basic suggestions for establishing 
child health centres in a community 
and illustrates the extremely useful 
function such a centre may serve. 

The purpose of these conferences is 
first, to carry on parent education and 
second, to stimulate health supervision 
of children. In Maryland they are 
usually formed with the co-operation 
of the health department, the local 
medical society and the community. 
A Health Council which is made up 
of local health and social agencies acts 
in conjunction with the conference and 
keeps it informed. 

Basic requirements to operate a 
centre are outlined in some detail: a 
permanent room or rooms, even of the 
simplest type, preferably on the ground 
floor with facilities for privacy. Mini- 
mum staff is composed of a physician, 
nurse and volunteers. The latter are 
used in getting the centre established 
and in maintaining it. They super- 
vise children, do reception work and 
drive those to and from the clinic who 
would not otherwise be able to attend. 
No suggestion is made that these 
centres are for urban people only. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
they should be. 

Technically the film is not as good 
as it might be. The commentary is 
not always distinct, partly because ama- 
teurs have been used and their diction 
is unprofessional. Moreover, certain 
sequences are overly drawn out (e.g. 
the physical examination of Carol) 
and too much technical detail is in- 
cluded. The educational role of the 
conference is clear enough without it. 
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Socially the Maryland scheme is no; 
as comprehensive as one could wish 
It deals only with children and eye 
to them such associated services a; 
dental care are not extended. The 
prenatal clinic is entirely separate. 
The plan is in no way a family one. 
Without education in the meaning oj 
community participation the role of 
the volunteer is likely to slip back to 
the type of service envisioned in old- 
time charity. 

Although in detail the plan may no; 
be suitable for the Canadian scene, yet 
the film is a tool which can be used 
by adult educators. Pictures on this 
theme are a rarity and the organizer 
who wants to get a community healt! 
scheme underway may use it as a start- 
ing point. 

Child Health Conference is availabk 
through the American Film Centre, 
Inc., New York. The National Film 
Board also has one print for preview 
only. 

Sytvia F, CAMPBELL. 


INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW 


Investment in Tomorrow—2 reels 
Kodachrome. Sound. Produced for 
the Vancouver Council of 
Agencies, 1945. 

In color with a fairly masterful back- 
ground of music and narrative, /nvest- 
ment in Tomorrow tells the story of 
Community Chest and Welfare Cour- 
cil agencies in Vancouver. Produced 
locally as campaign publicity, it is now 
being used for year-round education 
of various city groups and organiza- 
tions. 

The film deals first with the “char- 
acter building” agencies, The Chi- 
dren’s Aid, Alexandra Neighbourhood 
House, Gordon House and others in 
Vancouver. The family relationshij 
service of the Family Welfare Bureau 


Social 


is effectively shown by the use 0 


masks. The work of such institutions 
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POETRY 
Overture, by F. R. Scott. 

Press, 1945. $2.00 
FraNK Scott long ago took his place 
among the most arresting of our Ca- 
nadian poets. For many years one has 
wight glimpses of his work in “Po- 
ery,” “McGill Fortnightly Review,” 
ind the “Canadian Forum.” 

In Overture Professor Scott has 
vathered together the best of his total 
utput, and the result is a book every 
lover of good verse will wish to have. 

E. K. Brown in his book “On Ca- 
nadian Poetry” says that “Professor 
Scott began his work with delicate 
lyrics and muted sound; he has since 
llled his verse with a warm and angry 
mceern for social injustice and social 
reform.” Overture is a protest and a 
challenge. Whatever lyrics the book 
may contain their “muted sounds” are 
barely heard in the thunder of its 
merciless satire. Morley Callaghan 
some time ago in commenting on the 
absence of love interest in Canadian 
poetry said that if Ned Pratt had to 
choose between a woman and a whale, 
he'd choose the whale every time. In 
Overture there is not a single maple 
leaf, and no pretty passions. The 
opening poem sets the theme and the 
purpose of the book. 


Ryerson 


“From those condemned to labor 
For profit of another 
We take our new endeavor 


For sect and class and pattern 
Through whom the strata harden 
We sharpen now the weapon.” 


It is true there are tender, poignant 
verses here like “Bedside,” “For 
R.A.S.” And there are lovely delicate 
nature poems like “Autumnal”: 


“October is the month 
leaves falling 

Beautifully to lie upon grey rock 
and ground 

Death curves most carefully from 
the sky in this season 

To lay a memory at the roots of 
trees.” 


of dead 


3ut it is in such verses as are 
grouped under the heading “Social 
Notes”—in the slashing satire of “Ode 
to a Politician’, “The Barons”, Lest 
We Forget” and “Canadian Authors 
Meet”—that one discovers Scott’s gift 
for economy of words: and his power- 
ful use of the couplet to strike at hy- 
pocrisy, intolerance and cruelty. 

This is Scott at his best. Satire of 
this kind is a rare gift, and is a healthy 
note in Canadian writing. We need 
more of it. Socrates was the gad-fly 
of Athens. Thus far A.M. Klein and 
Frank Scott have performed that use- 
ful service most effectively in Ca- 
nadian writing. 


E. A. CorBetr. 


YOUTH COMMISSION REPORT 


Youth and Jobs in Canada. Canadian 
Youth Commission Report. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. 1945. 223 pp. $1.25. 

One of the first reports of the Ca- 

nadian Youth Commission, this book 

deserves the warmest commendation 
and the widest possible circulation. 





For over two years the Commission 
has been collecting information about 
the hopes, interests and opinions of 
Canadian young people on jobs, re- 
creation, citizenship, health and fami- 
ly life. Most Canadian educationists 
have followed its work with interest, 
and awaited its findings with eager- 
ness. They will not be disappointed 
in the results. 

Let the reader be warned at the out- 
set that this is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problem. It is not merely 
a series of recommendations about 
what should be done. Jobs for young 
people are properly considered to be 
only a specialized aspect of the prob- 
lem of achieving full employment in 
Canada. In an early section of the book 
we find one of the most brilliant brief 
analyses of the problem of full employ- 
ment in Canada that has yet been 
published. It was prepared by the 


late George Luxton, staff member of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
with the advice of many other experts. 


This classic presentation provides the 
core of the book. Around it are 
grouped the opinions of young people 
themselves, the experience of other 
countries in dealing with the problems, 
measures already in force to protect 
young workers, and the recommenda- 
tions of the commission. Special at- 
tention is given to the role of young 
women and of farm young people in 
the employment picture. 

This is the scope of the book. A 
brief review cannot possibly sum- 
marize all the findings and conclusions. 
Every aspect one can imagine, from 
apprenticeship to vocational guidance, 
is placed in its proper perspective, and 
discussed carefully. Admirable edi- 
torial work has woven a mass of facts 
and problems into an orderly pattern 
which does full justice to the subject. 

This report, the foreword suggests, 
will be invaluable to vouth leaders. We 
would agree, and add—to all those con- 
cerned about the future of our young 


people. But it must be pointed oy 
that this is not a “popular” book. |; 
is not adapted to a quick glance anj 
a little skimming through. Orn 
would hope that the Canadian Yow) 
Commission, and those who carry for. 
ward its work, will supplement thi: 
initial volume with material which wil) 
enlist great numbers of young people 
and adults in support of their recom. 
mendations. As a report, Youth and 
Jobs is outstanding. It will be a great 
tragedy if it remains simply this. | 
should become the starting point for 
a constructive, vigorous movement of, 
by, and for, youth. 
J. H.M. 


CHILD GROWTH IN PICTURES 


How a Baby Grows, by Arnold Gesell, 
M.D. Harper Bros. Published in 
Canada by the Musson Book C 
Ltd. 1945. 78 pp. with phstograph: 
$2.50. 

Tus Book does not feature the glan- 
ourous infants one sees in advertise 
ments for baby food and talcum pow- 
der. Dr. Gesell has presented 8) 
photographs which tell the story oi 
your child’s growing ability to see, 
reach, feel, play, and respond to other 
human beings. Many of them are 
taken from movies of children under 
scientific observation. 

As the foreward says: “The pic- 
tures tell their own story. In them 
the baby comes to life. We see him 
(and her!) exploring the world with 
eyes, mouth, hands, feet; staring, ir 
specting, wondering; smiling, laug)- 
ing, crying; sitting, standing, rolling 
creeping, climbing, romping; falling 
asleep and waking again to renew !- 
quisitive touching, grasping, poking 
listening, prying, experimenting. 
ceaselessly manipulating THE 
WORLD OF THINGS; also pene: 
trating deeper and deeper into TH! 
WORLD OF PERSONS.” 
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On one page we follow the use of 
the feet from 28 weeks to the age of 
ndependent locomotion. On another 
we see the different methods four 
babies use to get around before they 
master the most difficult art of walk- 
ing. Again, a series of pictures are 
erouped together to show the funda- 
mental communications by face, hands 
nd body which the child makes be- 
tween eight and thirteen months of 
age 
The pictures tell the story. Com- 
ment is limited to captions only long 
enough to clarify the meaning of each 
picture, and to a few hundred words at 

» beginning of each section. Yet 
through these pictures and this brief 
text, Dr. Gesell introduces his funda- 

theories about the course of 
+hild development. This book, like his 
thers, is dedicated to the proposition 

t babies are persons—individuals, 
ich different yet each going through 
typical series of stages of develop- 
nt. “Every child must do his grow- 
ng. The best we can do is to guide 
his growth.” Hence the importance 
f understanding just exactly how the 
baby grows. And why not see this 
n pictures ? 

In the field of child study, no one 

$ quite the impressive background 

f patient observation and research 
chieved by Dr. Gesell, in the Yale 
Institute of Child Study. His findings 
n physical development are accepted 
perhaps more widely than those of 
ny other child psychologist; his re- 
mmendations about parents’ attitude 
n guiding and disciplining their child 
‘weep aside many a fancy theory 
which has become a fad with parents 
irom time to time. Now, after publish- 
ing many works for the scientist to 
tread, Dr. Gesell has put it all into 
pictures for every parent to see. This 
book will be even more illuminating, 
however, if it is used in conjunction 
with his last one, Infant and Child In 
the Culture of Today. 





YOUTH AND JOBS 
IN CANADA 


Here is the first of the reports of 
the Canadian Youth Commission. 
“Absolutely first rate. Clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive, balanced—and 
excellently written.”—Eugene For- 
sey. $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION 


By H. H. Hannam. Here is not 
only the story of co-operatives, 
simply told, but definite informa- 
tion on how best to start a co- 
operative. Ninth edition. 35 cents. 


THE EMPIRE: 
YES OR NO? 


By George Grant. “Those who 
have always stood for a united 
empire .. . will welcome the rein- 
forcement of so logical and force- 
ful an exponent of their cause.”— 
The Evening Telegram, Toronto. 
25 cents. 


THE 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


By Maxwell Cohen. “A useful 
booklet because of the statistical 
data it contains on . . . the com- 
position of provincial incomes, the 
history of Dominion subsidies to the 
Provinces and the per capita ex- 
penditures on health, education, 
welfare, etc., in various provinces.” 
Food for Thought. 35 cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Unquestionably One of the Most Important 
Canadian Books of Our Times 


Canadian democracy was not easily won. It was, and is being, 
fought for with sword and fist, speech and pen. The writings of 
the outstanding among these champions of our democratic way 
of life, are brought together by Margaret Fairley in a book that 
brings to life the struggles of our forefathers and our contem- 
poraries. In the writings of Brebeuf, Mackenzie, Riel, Gour- 
lay, an Unknown soldier in Spain, 
General Crerar; in ” the poetry of Leo 
Kennedy, E. J. a Pratt, Pauline 
Johnson and Dorothy Livesay; 
one can find a com- M3 mon note — demo- 
cratic freedom. The writings of these 
men and women, along with many 
others of equal fame or equal heroism, 
are included in this : carefully indexed 
book. John Hall de- , ,eee 7 signed and_illus- 
trated it in keeping ss with the theme. 


$3.00 at all Bookstores --- or direct 
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WAR'S EFFECT ON WOMEN 
The Effect of the War on the Life of 
Women by Marion V. Royce. 
World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
IT IS DIFFICULT to be satisfied with 
) little of a good thing. Miss Royce 
has outlined the effects of the war on 
men in fairly general terms, draw- 
ng upon evidence from Y.W.C.A. 
eroups the world over. The Canadian 
reader is left with no little desire to 
know precisely to what extent Ca- 
nadian women have been affected, and 
efforts, specifically, are being 
made in Canada to meet their chang- 
ng needs. The analysis which Miss 
Royce makes might very well serve as 
1 framework and stimulus for a more 
ntensive study in any one country. 
The pamphlet is as much concerned 
with the changes for the good which 
have come out of the war as it is with 
the harmful effects and the problems 
treated. 
Miss Royce finds that women have 
ielt the injurious effects of the war 
iefly where it has harmed the family 
t jeopardized their future as wives or 
mothers. Wartime separations, anx- 
ieties, and insecurity, have led to a 
general lowering of sex and moral 
odes, hasty marriages with uncertain 
utures, impairment of family relation- 
hips, and difficulties in meeting the 
needs of children. Occasionally good 
has come out of evil. Housing short- 
ages, for instance, have worked havoc 
lor most women and their families; 
yet for those moved from slums to 


wartime housing projects, an acquaint- 
ance with better living conditions has 
encouraged the acquisition of new 
standards. Miss Royce might also 
have pointed out the similar good 
effects of higher family income coming 
by way of wartime jobs for men and 
women alike. 

Changes for the good have occurred 
because women during the war had to 
take on many new responsibilities as 
mothers, workers, and citizens. The 
golden thread running throughout this 
whole pamphlet is women’s increased 
maturity as a result of wartime ex- 
periences. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that the future of women’s status 
in the family and community can be 
clearly defined. It remains in many 
ways and for many reasons uncertain. 
Will public opinion decide that women 
—married women at least—should con- 
fine themselves largely to homemak- 
ing duties, regardless of their newly 
recognized capacities and needs as 
persons? Will there be jobs for wo- 
men who want them? Will jobs offer 
equal pay for equal work? Will gov- 
ernments establish community services 
—like day nurseries and hot lunches 
in the schools—which will make it pos- 
sible for women to carry the dual role 
of worker and homemaker? Will the 
community help women to discharge 
their duties as mothers by providing 
economic security, better housing, fa- 
cilities for family health and recrea- 
tion, training in household economy 
and child care, family counselling ser- 
vices? Will women be given oppor- 





tunities to fill responsible positions on 
governmental bodies? 

Miss Royce cannot give the answers 
to these questions. And no one knows 
how many women are ready to fall 
back to their pre-war status. What 
Miss Royce does is to suggest the 
gains to society and the family which 
can come as a result of women’s new 
growth if both women and the com- 
inunity are determined enough to over- 
come certain difficulties blocking their 
realization. 

VIoLET ANDERSON. 


JAPANESE CANADIANS 
The Japanese Canadians by F. E. La- 
Violette. Behind the Headlines, 
Vol. 6, No. 2. Published by the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
ONE is continually impressed by the 
timeliness of this series of pamphlets. 
This one is no exception. The Japan- 


ese-Canadian problem is hanging fire 
at this moment, and everyone knows 


it must be solved at once. The C.I.I.A. 
has performed a public service by clari- 
ifying the background of this hotly de- 
bated issue. 

Dr. LaViolette is a professor of soci- 
ology at McGill University who has 
devoted intensive research to both the 
Japanese-Americans and the Japanese- 
Canadians. He combines the skill of a 
trained observer with a warm appreci- 
ation of the basic human problem. He 
has not been content to summarize the 
background—he points out the issues 
in terms like these: Does the Ca- 
nadian Government have the right to 
sell the property of a citizen without 
his consent? Do we wish to continue 
a policy of first-class and second-class 
citizens on a racial basis? Are we pre- 
pared to set up a ghetto for the Japan- 
ese in Canada? 

These are questions which every 
citizen must face. This pamphlet pro- 
vides much of the factual background 
which we must have if we are to come 


to informed conclusions. The currey; 
anti- Japanese feeling is shown as 4 
continuation, in forms intensified by 
the war, of the more localized antago- 
nisms which had existed for decade; 
on the West Coast. This was based 
on two important attitudes: fear 9; 
being unable to compete economically 
with Orientals; and apprehension tha: 
the Japanese population would even. 
tually outnumber the Anglo-Saxon j; 
this area. The war added the fear 
that the Japanese-Canadians woul 
serve as fifth-columnists for our enemy 
Japan. 

Professor LaViolette does not glo 
over the vigorous re-settlement polic) 
adopted by our government, and th 
despair and confusion it created among 
the Japanese. He does, however, {ail 
to portray the sources from which 
came unceasing effort toward a 
and democratic policy in regard to the 
Canadian Japanese. 

E. B. D 


INVESTMENT IN peony apa 
(Continued from Page 42 


as the Preventorium 
pled Children’s Hospital is illustrated 
through actual scenes of the smal! 
patients in various activities. Camps 
The Boy Scouts, The Girl Guides, th 
Y.M.C.A., and the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind are also de- 
picted. 

It might be thought that such a var- 
iety would produce an effect of laci 
of continuity, but the film has beer 
constructed with considerable enge?- 
uity and the narrative provides ate: 
quate bridges. . 

That such a film could be produce 
so efficiently no doubt represents care- 
ful planning on the part of the Var- 
couver producers who made it. 

The film is obtainable for use " 
other cities by applying to the Var- 
couver Council of Social Agencies. 

SALLIE PHILLIPS. 


and the Crip- 





Public Support 
For City Planning 


Continued From Page 13 


It is of utmost importance 

t citizens realize that town-plan 
s not extravagant and imprac 
producing master plans that 
beautiful, and displays of archi 
tural acrobatics, but involving ex 
nditures so colossal that they are 
On the 


rary, many of the planning pro 


mpossible of achievement. 


no civic funds, but can 


s require 
iterialized merely by legislative 
control of land. In 
for example, 75% of the 
Master Plan 


hieved through legislative enact 


law's and 


ems of the can be 
by local control, municipal 
laws and special provincial bills. 
her 15%, such as new resi- 
lential development, can be accom 
ed by private enterprise. 
he future of Canada depends to 
creasing extent on the industrial 
ommunities: Canada has be 


in industrial country. Tf noth 
lone to guide the development 


se urban communities, Can 
role in the world market will 
less effective. The need for 


planning must be recognized, 


he conviction of its economic 
lity established. 

involves the development of 
mal methods which will make 
nning the personal concern 


citizen. 
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Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
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Tons of Words --- 


come off the presses of the world every day. Propaganda, 
amusement, instruction swirl around us in a bewildering 
paper snowstorm. Yet most of us seem to lay our hands 
on relatively little which seems absolutely essential to 


our most intimate concerns. 


For members of study groups and Forums, FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT is essential. This is because it is 
designed especially for you. Every feature is planned to 
help in your group activity. whether you are concerned 
about town planning. world peace, or healthier children. 
Every pamphlet review. every article on community 
centres, every discussion of educational principles is 


selected because it will meet your keenest interests. 


You will find yourself referring back again and again 
to items in FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Don’t miss any 


issues. Don't leave it to chance. Subscribe today! 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 


je ete eto se 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one year’s 
subscription. 
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